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E prelates and nobility, not ** 
with their late ſucceſs, reſolv - 


from the crown. They propoſed 
that the king ſhould, on the 


third a day of every ſeſſion, reſume all poſts and 
places 1 into his own hands, that the officers 
might be obliged to anſwer to all charges ex- 
Bites againſt them in parliament ; that all 
Ws * officers of the crown, and the 

A323. judges, 


” = to extort ſome other privileges 
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4 The Hiſlory of Ex LAND. 
- Judges, ſhould take an oath to maintain 
the two charters, and all the privileges of 
the nobility, clergy, towns, and corpora- 
tions: but the propoſal was rejected, as 
theſe points were thought to be ſufficiently 
hay the laws already in force, _- 
They demanded, however, in a more re- 
ſolute manner, and in a more peremptory 
tone, that the clergy ſhould be exempted 
from the. attachment of their perſons and 
effects, as alſo from fines impoſed by lay- 
judges, without the conſent of their ordi- 
hary ; that the king's officers ſnould not 
preſume to enter their houſes, granges, or 
churches; and that the civil judges ſhould 
not take cognizance of uſurers, commuta- 
tion- money, or of teſtamentary and matri- 
momnial accompts; all of which (as they pre- 
tended) were matters that belonged ſolely 
to the eceleſiaſtical juriſdiction. „ 
Theſe, and ſome other articles, being 
drawn up in the form of a ſtatute, were 
read before the king and his council ; but 
the chancellor, treaſurer, and ſeveral judges 
proteſted 'againſt their paſſing into a law, 
declaring that they would not obſerve them, 
if contrary to the ancient cuſtoms of the 
realm, which they were ſworn to main- 
TR...” * e 4 
The king, however, being hard preſſed 
for want of money, which he found the 
LES, CCC. 
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_ parliament would grant him on no other 
terms, was at laft obliged to confirm them 
with the great ſeal; though not before he 


had entered a ſecret proteſt, importing, 


that, as ſoon as his convenience permitted, 
he would, from his own authority, revoke 
every conceſſion that ſhould be extorted 
from him in ſuch a manner. . 

Accordingly, in a great council, which 
was held about Michaelmas, he annull- 
ed this ſtatute, as far as lay in his power, 
and inhibited the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
from doing any thing in the enſuing pro- 


vincial ſynod, towards the confirmation of 
that pretended ſtatute, and the prejudice of 


his royal dignity and prerogative. 


Edward's compliance with this demand, | 


however inſincere, and therefore unjuſtifia- 


ble, was, nevertheleſs, attended with one 


goo effect. He immediately obtained a 
upply of twenty thouſand ſacks of wool, 


to be tranſported to Flanders before Michael- 
mas; and. all other perſons were ſtrictly 


-prohibited from 2 over any quantity 
of the ſame merchandize till after that 
term, on pain of forfeiting thrice the value 
together with life and limb. 


But this arrived too late to repair the 


damage which the king's poverty bad occa- 
ſioned in the former campaign. The em- 


peror Lewis, being no longer fed with Eng- 
N Gs 3 | 
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6 The Hiſtory of Exol Aud. 
liſh money, was eaſily influenced by French 
gold, and by the importupities of his wife 
Margaret, who was niece to Philip de Valois, 
to deprive Edward of the vicariat of the 
empire, and eſponſe the cauſe of his ene- 
my; and his example was followed by the 
archbiſnops of Mentz and Cologne, and 
ſeveral other princes of the empire; the 
pope- compromiſed the diſpute berween the 
count of Hainault and the biſhop of Cam- 
bray; and the French garriſon having 
quitted this place, the dukes of Brabant 
and Gueldres, the uis of Juliers, and 
others. of Edward's allies, had no longer 
any pretence for continuing the war againſt 
France; nor could they perſuaded to 
proſecute their military operations, without 
greater ſupplies of money than their faint 
2 ineffectual efforts were found to de- 
een. 2 4 
While Edward was thus deſerted by all 
his allies on the Continent, and rendered 
incapable of carrying on the war in Flan- 
ders, an . 4 66, event opened him a 
way into the very heart of Philip's domi- 
nions, where he could attack that monarch 
with leſs expence, and a greater probabi- 
lity of ſacceis. „„ Ce 
John III. duke of Brittany dying without 
iſſue, left his dominions to his niece Jane, 
married to Charles de Blois, nephew * the 
5 ting 
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23 France; but John de Montfort, 
brother to the late duke, though by a ſecond 
marriage, claimed the dutchy, as the only 


male heir of the family, and was received as 


the ſucceſſor by the people of Nantes, where 
he convoked an aſſembly of the ſtates, that 
his title might be acknowledged, 


The greateſt part of the nobility having ; 


already ſwore fealty to Charles de Blois, 


whom they either conſidered as the lawful 


heir, in right of his wife, or, at leaſt, ima- 
gined would be ſtrongly ſupported in his 
pretenſions by the whole power of France, 
the aſſembly was extremely thin; and, in- 
deed, no perſon of diſtinction was preſent, 
except Henry de Leon, a nobleman of great 
valour, experience, and intereſt. 


Notwithſtanding this tacit difavowal of 
his claim, John having ſeized his brother's 


"treaſure, began to levy troops, and ſoon 
collected a numerous army, with which he 
reduced Breſt, Rennes, Hennebon, Vannes, 
Auray, Guerrande, Carhaix, and ſeveral 
Other places that adhered to his rival ; but, 


as he had reaſon to expect a vigorous op- 


poſition from France, he reſolved to 


ſtrengthen his cauſe with ſome powerful al- 


liance. 
With this view he applied to Edward 


king of England, who, being now diſen- 


gaged from his German allies, accepted his 
8 propoſal 
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regard to the dutehy, he declared his readi- 
8 : neſs 


8 The Hiſtory of Exc Ap. 
propoſal with great alacrity, John came 


over to England, where, by the mediation 
of his couſin Robert d*Artois, the treaty 
was foon concluded, and he returned to 
Nantes, where he received a ſummons' to 
attend the court of Peers in France, in or- 
der to prove the validity of his claim to the 


dutchy of Bretagne, FI 


He had no great reafon to expect any fa- 
vour, or even impartiality, from that judi- 
eature in a diſpute with Philip's nephew); 


nor, indeed, was it conſiſtent with the max- 


ims of prudence to truſt himſelf in the 
hands of his enemies, after the ſeveral ſteps 


he had taken; but bold and intrepid, as 
he certainly was, and, perhaps, perſuaded 
of the legality of his own title, b 

with a train of four hundred gentlemen, 
and arrived at Paris by the day appointed. 
It was not long before he was ſenſible of 
the error he had committed. Philip told 


e ſet out 


him, at his firſt audience, that he had no 


right to the dutchy in queſtion, and even 
charged him with having contracted alli- 


ances with the enemies of France; but he 
pretended that his only intention in going 


to England was to follicit' for the earldom 


of Richmond, which had been enjoyed by 


his brother, and which, upon his death, 


had been ſeized by the crown ; and, with 


* 


Ermer HE »» 
neſs to ſtand trial, and ſubmit to the award 
of his judges. | Philip replied, that his title 
ſhould be: diſcuſſed within a fortnight, and, 
in the mean time, enjoined him not to ſtir 
from Paris. {8335444 +7 +4 4:4 ved 
- Convinced by this premature declaration, 
that he ſhould, certainly loſe his cauſe, and, 
apprehending from ſuch a peremptory injunc- 
tion, that Philip intended to arreſt his per- 
ſon, until he ſhould have delivered up 
all the towns and caſtles he poſſeſſed in 
Bretagne, he reſolved to avoid the impend- 
ing danger,. by a ſecret and precipitate 
flight. The better to conceal his , deſign 
from Philip, he amuſed that monarch with 
a . petition to be admitted to do homage, 
and ordered his agents to redouble their ſol- 
JW e 
Mean while, having diſguiſed himſelf in 
the dreſs of a burgher, he ſlipt out of Pa- 
ris early in the morning, upon the firſt o- 
pening of the gates, accompanied only 
y four attendants. The reſt of his re- 
tinue and ſervants continued at his lodgings, 
and provided for his table as uſual, . pretend- 
ing that he himſelf was confined to his 
chamber by ſickneſs. | F 4 
By this means his departure was kept a 
ſecret for four days, in which time he had 
gor out of the reach of his enemies; but 
hilip was no ſooner informed of his —_ 
5% | than, 


10 De Hiſtory of ExcLl Axpo. 
than, fired with rage and indignation, he 
inſtantly confiſcated the county of Mont- 
ſort; commanded the parliament of Paris, 


by his ſole authority, and without form or 


trial, to adjudge Brittany to Charles de 
Blois; and, in order to carry the ſentence 
into immediate execution, ſupplied his 
nephew with a numerous army, which aſ- 
ſembled at Angers, under the command of 
his eldeſt ſon John duke of Normandy, 
attended by ſeveral princes of the blood, 
and a great part of the French nobility. 
Their firſt attempt was on Chantoceaux, 
which, after ſeveral aſſaults, was at laſt ſur- 
rendered ; they then laid fiege to Nantes, 
the reduction of which they owed to the 
treachery of- the citizens, and, perhaps, to 
that of Henry de Leon the governour. 
This nobleman, having made a fally to in- 
tercept a convoy of proviſions, had ſuffer- 
ed the action to become fo general, that 
two hundred of the inhabitants were taken 
pri ſoners; and Johnde Montfort having 
reprimanded him for the raſhneſs of his 
conduct, he was incenſed to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he is ſaid to have betrayed his 
maſter. | 90000 ene 
The gates of the place were next morn- 
ing opened to the French, who entered the 
city without oppoſition ; and ſeizing John 
ia the caſtle, conveyed him Tn to 
Fe a aris, 


% 


Paris, where he remained a priſoner ſor ſe- 
veral years. I el an 
This misfortune. would have entirely 
rained his party, had not his intereſt been, 
| ſupported by the extraordinary abilities of 
his wife Jane of Flanders, a lady, who 
ſeems to have poſſeſſed in her own perſon, 
all the excellent qualities of both ſexes. 
Bold, daring, and intrepid, ſhe fought. 
like a warrior in the field; ſhrewd, ſenſi- 
ble, and ſagacious, ſhe ſpoke like a politi- 
cian in the council; and endued with the. 
moſt amiable manners, and winning ad- 
dreſs, ſhe was able to move the minds of 
her ſubjects by the force of her eloquence,. 
and mould them exactly according to her 
She happened to be at Rennes, when ſhe 
received the news of her huſband's capti- 
vity ; but that diſaſter, inſtead of depreſſ- 
ing her ſpirits, ſerved - only to arouze her 
native courage and fortitude, She forth- 
with aſſembled the citizens; and, holding 


in her arms her infant-ſon, recommended 


him to their care and protection, as the 
laſt male- heir of their ancient dukes, who 
had always governed them with lenity and 
indulgence, and to whom they had ever pro- 
feſſed the moſt zealous attachment. 

She declared herſolf willing to run all 
hazards with them in ſo juſt a cauſe ; Nun | 
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ed out the reſources that ſtill remained in 
the alliance of England; and earneſtly be- 
ſought them to make one vigorous effort 
againſt an uſurper, who being forced upon 
theni by the arms of France, would, as a 
mark of his gratitude, ſacrifice the liberties 


of Brittany to his protector. e 
The people, moved by the affecting ap- 
pearance, and animated &y the noble con- 
duct of the princeſs, vowed to live and die 
with her in defending the rights of her fa- 
mily ; and their example was followed by 
almoſt all the Bretons. 
The counteſs went from place to =» 
encouraging the garriſons of the ſeveral 
fortrefles, and providing' them with wy 
thing neceſſary for their ſubſiſtance; and, 
after having put the whole province in a 
poſture of defence, ſhe ſhut herſelf up 
with her - fon in Hennebon, where ſhe re- 
ſolved to wait for the ſuccours which the 
king of England had promiſed to ſend to 


— 


/ her aſſiſtance. 


A body of troops had been actually 
raiſed for this purpoſe under the command 
of Robert d' Artois, Walter de Manny, and 
the lords Morley, Ferrers, Tibetot, and 
Bardolph, and a fleet afſembled for tran- 
ſporting them to the Continent; but be- 
fore the middle of November, the time 
fixed for their departure, Edward's attention 

ah 5 was 


"Bows xD 1. 23 
was engroſſed by the ſtate of affairs in 
Scotland. ag Wo a ee ee e 
' While he was employed, in the courſe 
of the preceding year, in the ſiege of Tour- 
nay, William ford Douglas had ſurprized 
the caſtle of Edinburgh; and the Scots be- 
ing included in the truce which was made 
with Philip, hoftilities ceaſed in that coun- 
try, till the enſuing Midſummer, when the 
term of the ceſſation expired. Then they laid 
ſiege to the caſtle of Sterling, and attacked 
the place with ſuch deſperate and repeated 
aflaults, that the garriſon was forced to ſur- 
render before Edward could come to its 
—— LO, 
The king, concluding from this event, 
that, without ſome vigorous effort, his m- 
tereſt in Scotland muſt ſoon be deſtroyed, 
reſolved to undertake another expedition 
mto that country. With this view he ſum- 
moned his vaſſals to meet him at Newcaſtle 
by the twenty-fourth day of January,* fo 
as to form an army of forty thouſand foot, 
and fix thouſand horſe; and fitted out a 
fleet to attend him in his march, and ſupply 
| his land- forces with forage and proviſions. ' 
The lord Robert Steward, guardian of 
Scotland, Douglas, and other noblemen of 
that kingdom, alarmed at the danger that 
ONT > NN” 
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14 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 
threatened their country, endeavoured, if 
oſſible, to avert the impending ſtorm, and 

Eat ambaſſadors to Edward to ſue ſor a 

truce of fix months, on condition of ſub» 

mitting to his government, if David de 

Brus ſhould not return from France by the 

month of May, and be able to collect an 

army ſufficient to meet the Engliſh in the 

. .._ :-*:] F 1 Gere 
The king of England was the more inclin- 

ed to liſten to this propoſal, as his fleet had 

been diſperſed by a violent ſtorm, ſo that 
he would have found it utterly impoſſible 
to maintain his forces in the enemy's coun- 
try. Accordingly, he agreed to the truce, 
and having received ſecurity for the per- 

formance of articles, returned to London 

in the beginning of February. e 
This ceſſation of arms, however, was of 

no long duration; for David de Brus re- 

turning to Scotland in a few weeks, the 
ttruce was of conſequence diſſolved. On 
the thirtieth day of March, Sir Alexander 

Ramſay took the caſtle of Roxburgh by 

ſcalade, for which important ſervice he was 

appointed governour of the fortreſs; but 
he was treacherouſly ſeized, and cruelly 
ſtarved to death by William Douglas, who 
was jealous of the growing reputation of 
that ſoldier. William Bullock was killed, 
about the ſame time, and in much the ſame 
e e manner, 


— — 
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manner, by David Barclay; and other feuds 
and animoſities arifing among the principal 
noblemen, the whole kingdom was thrown 
into anarchy and confuſion, e Mk 
Bruce was ſenſible, that, in this ſituation 
of affairs, he would be little able to make 
Head againſt ſuch a powerful neighbour as 
England; and as he was deſirous of potting 
an end to theſe dangerous quarrele, he en- 
| Geavoured to obtain a reſpite from hoſtili- 
ties. Edward, being bent upon an expedi- 
tion to Brittany, was no leſs favourably 
diſpoſed for a treatyz and conferences 
being opened on the ſubjeR, . a truce 
was concluded for the ſpace of two years, 
and afterwards renewed for two years 
Mean while, Jane of Brittany ſent A- 
maury de Cliſſon to haſten the ſuccours 
from England; and that officer brought 6- 
ver her young ſon, whoſe povernour he 
was appointed, to be educated in the court 
of London: at the ſame time ſhe propoſed 
à marriage between him and one of the 
king's daughters, which was afterwards 
compleated ; and offered to put him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of - Breſt, and ſome other fortreſſes, 
as a ſecurity for the repayment of the mo- 
ney he ſhould expend in giving her af- 


- «# .- I 
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16 The Hiſtomy of ExOL Ap. 
Edward embraced the propoſal with great 
alacrity, and ordered an hundred ſhips, of 
forty tons each, to be aſſembled at Har- 
wich by the twenty-ſeventh day of March, 
to trariſport Sir Walter de Manny with 
three thouſand archers, and a good body 
of other troops. to Brittany; another fleet 
was ordered to rendezvous at Portſmouth 
for the conveyance of a ſtronger reinforce- 
ment, under the command of William. de 
Bohun earl of Northampton, whom the 
king conſtituted his lieutenant in the realm 
of France and the dutchy of Brittany; 
and he was attended by Robert d' Artois, 
and a. vaſt number of Engliſh noblemen ; 
but by various accidents this fleet was pre- 
vented from failing till the month of 
: Bure theſe tranſactions at the Engliſh 
court, Charles de Blois, accompanied by 
the dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, the 
counts of Alengon, Eu, and Guiſnes, Lewis 
d'Eſpagne of the houſe la Cerda, and ma- 
ny other noblemen, had taken the field 
with a numerous army, compoſed of French, 
Spaniards, Genoeſe, and Bretons ; and, hav- 
ing reduced Rennes, laid ſiege to Henne- 
bon, which was defended by the counteſs in 
periens =. PR OT 1 
This heroine repulſed the aſſailants in all 
their attacks, with the moſt undaunted cou- 
e 3 rage; 
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rage; and obſerving one day that their 
whole army had left the camp to join 
in a general ſtorm, | ſhe ruſhed forth at 
a poſtern- gate, with three hundred horſe, 
ſet fire to their tents and baggage, killed 
their ſutlers and ſervants, and raiſed ſuch 
à terror and conſternation through all their 
quarters, that the French gave over the 
aſſault, and, getting betwixt her and the 


walls, endeavoured to cut off her retreat 


to the city. Thus intercepted, ſhe put the 


ſpurs to her horſe, and, without halting, 
galloped directly to Breſt, which lay at the 


diſtance of two and twenty miles from the 
ſcene of action. There being ſupplied with 
a body of five hundred horſe, ſhe imme- 


diately returned, and, fighting her way 


through one part of the French camp, 
was received into Hennebon amidſt the ac- 
clamations of the people. 


The enemy, at once aſhamed and en- 
raged at ſeeing themſelves thus foiled by 


a female warrior, gave a general aſſault, 


which laſted from morning till three in 


the afternoon, when they were repulſed 


with great ſlaughter : then deſpairing of 
being able to take the place without the 
military engines, which they had left at 


Rennes, Lewis d'Eſpagne was ordered to 
continue the ſiege with part of the army, 
until theſe implements ſhould arrive, while 


3 - Charles 


18 The Hiſtory ef ENIAubod. 
Charles de Blois marched off with the reſt 


to inveſt the city of Auray, 


Lewis, when farniſhed with theſe. ma- 
chines, began to ply them with ſo much 
vigour, that great breaches were made in 
the walls; many of the defendants were ſlain 
by the — and miſſiles, which were 
thrown from them without intermiſſion; 
and the place was at laſt reduced to ſuch 


extremity, that the garriſon began to * 
of a capitulation. 


The biſhop of Leon was aftually en 
gaged ged in a conference on this ſubject with 
me 


of the enemy, when the counteſs of 


Montfort, who had aſcended a high tower, 
and was looking towards the ſea with great 
_ impatience, deſcried ſome ſhips at a diſ- 
tance. She immediately exclaimed in a 
tranſport of joy, : behold the ſaccours-! the 
— liſh ſuccours ! no capitulation! and in 

| ew hours the Engliſh fleet, which had 
dis detained for two whole months by 
contrary winds, arrived in the harbour. 
Walter de Manny and Amaury de Cliſſon 
being landed with their forces, made a vi- 
gorous ſally, in which they demoliſhed all 
the works and engines of the beſiegers; 
and Lewis d'Eſpagne, deſpairing of ſucceſs, 
2 uiſned the enterprize, and joined 
arles oo Vow before _— 5 


Charles 
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Sn thinking himſelf abundantly able 
to reduce Auray, detached Lewis to inveſt 
Guingam and Guerrande, both of which 
he eaſily ſubdued : then embarking about 


fix thouſand of his men on board of the 
feet, he landed near Quimperle, and waſted 


ide country with fire and ſword. Manny 


and Cliſſon, ſailing thither with a body of 


three thouſand archers, ſurprized and — 
their ſhips, the crews of which they put 
to the ſword; and then debarking their 
troops, attacked the enemy with ſuch im- 
petuofity, that not above three hundred 


of the whole number eſcaped with Lewis. 
In the mean time, Charles having reduced 
Auray, advanced to Vannes, and from thence 


to Oarhaix, of both which he ſoon made him- 

ſelf maſter; and, elated with this ſucceſs, 
reſumed the fiege of Hennebon, in which, 
however, he again miſcarried. 


As the ſuccours which had already 0 
from England, were by no means ſufficient 


to enable the counteſs to take the field, 
-the went over to that country, in order to 

forward the other ſupplies; and, in her 
return with Robert d' Artois, met the French 
fleet near Guernſey, commanded by Lewis 


d'Eſpagne. There inſtantly enſued a deſpe- 


rate engagement, which laſted with great 
obſtinacy till night parted. the combatants, 
who lay by with a 1 reſolution to 


rener 
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renew the battle at break of day; but be- 
ing ſeparated in the dark by a violent 
ſtorm, the Engliſh fleet arrived the follow- 
ing evening in the harbour of Hennebon. 
Jane and Robert, equally bold and dar- 
ing, advanced with their troops to Vannes, 
in hope of taking it by ſtorm. According- 
ly, they gave a general aſault, which was 
continued the whole day with the utmoſt 
courage and reſolution, though, at laſt, 
they were repulſed with ſome loſs: but 
returning to the charge that ſame night, 
and amufing the enemy by two ſham at- 
tacks in different quarters, they took it by 
aſſault, and Robert was appointed gover- | 
nour, F440 NEW 4 
It did not, however, remain long in the 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh; for the earl of 
Saliſpury having drawn off the greateſt part 
of the troops in order to inveſt Rennes, 
Charles de Blois laid ſiege to Vannes, and, 
at laſt, retook it, notwithſtanding the no- 
ble defence that was made by Robert d' Ar- 
tois, who retreated with the ſhattered re- 
mains of the garriſon to Hennebon, from 
whence he was conveyed to London for the 
cure of his wounds, of which he died in 
the month of October. Tx 
Edward embarked at Sandwich on the 
fifth day of the ſame month, and, landing 
in Bretagne, declared, that he did not come 
* ; PE "ns 
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as an enemy of France, but only as an ally 
of the count de Montfort. In a few days 


after his arrival, he laid ſiege to Vannes; 


but the Jour being well fortified, and de- 
fended by a ſtrong garriſon under the com- 


mand of Oliver de Cſiſſon, Henry de Leon, 


and other noblemen of Brittany, he could 
not take it by ſtorm, and was therefore 
obliged to convert the ſiege into a block- 


Leaving part of his troops for that ſer- 


vice, he advanced with the reſt towards 


Rennes, and reduced Maleſtroit and Ploer- 


mel in his way: then proceeding to Nantes, 


in hopes of bringing Charles de Blois to 
an engagement, before he ſhould be rein- 
forced by the ſuccours he expected from 
France, he drew up his army in order of 
battle before the town, and ſet fire to the 
 ſaburbs. 2 „„ # 
Charles, though highly incenſed at this 


outrage, would not venture a battle, be- 


cauſe he hoped every day to be joined by 
the duke of Normandy, who, was at this 
time employed in raiſing forces at Angers. 
The king, leaving- the earl of Northamp- 
ton, and the lords Beaumont, Piercy and 


Roſs, with a body of ſix hundred lances, 
and two thouſand archers, to maintain, at 


leaſt, the appearance of a ſiege, | retired 
towards Vannes, which was hard prefled 


by 


* — 
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by the Engliſh, when the duke of Nor- 
mandy appeared at the head of forty thou - 
ſand men, and advanced to the relief of | 
Nantes. 
Edward recalled bis troops from that 
21 in order to reinforce his army, 
hich did not amount to twenty thouſand 
men at arms, infantry and archers; and 
vrhen the duke advanced to Vannes, I | 
found the king of England ſtrong! 
trenched. The French general too 
ſame precaution; and both armies lav on 
camped in ſight of each other, during 
the beſt part + the winter, in the courſe: 
of which, their numbers were greatly dis 
miniſhed by the ſeverity of the weather, 
though the Engliſh were expoſed to the addi- 
tional hardſhip of wantof proviſions; fortheit 
communication with their own AN was, 
in a great meaſure, cut off by the vigi- 
lance df Lewis d'Eſpagne, who hovered 
on the coaſt with a 1250 of thirty ſhips, 
and one hundred gallies. Nevertheleſs, as 
Edward daily expected to be relieved from 
this and all other difficulties, by the ar- 
rival of a fleet and forces from England, 
he determined to continue the ſiege, in 


which he imagined his honour was con- 
cerned. 


In this delicate Gtuntion of affairs, while | 
the French general dreaded the arival of | 


of the Engliſh ſyccours, and Edward could 


force 


fett an accommodation. Their endeavours 


were attended with ſucceſs. The two par- 


ties conſented to treat on the ſubje& of a 


peace; and on the nineteenth day of Janu- 


ary agreed that the difference ſhould be 


referred to a fair diſcuſſion in preſence of 
the pope, who ſhould mediate as a private 
18 ag and common friend, in a treaty ta 


begun at Midſummer, ſo as that the 


articles might be finally ſettled before the 


I.!n the mean time, a truce was concluded 
| for three years, on the following terms: 


that Vannes ſhould be ſequeſtered. till the 
expiration of that term, in the hands of the 


cardinals, who might diſpoſe of it as they 


ſhould think proper: that the Flemings 
| ſhould be abſolved from the cenſures de- 
- nounced againſt them by the late pope : 


that all other places ſhould remain in the 
hands of the preſent poſſeſſors; and the pri- 
ſoners on both fides be ſet at liberty, on 
payment of their ranſom : that the allies of 


| the two kings ſhould be included in this a- 
5 V 
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—_— nothing until he ſhould | be rein- 
„two cardinals arrived at Maleſtroit, 
as ambaſſadors from Clement VI. who had 
lately been raiſed to the papal throne, and 
interpoſed their good offices in order to ef- 
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greement; and that both ſhould aſe their 
utmoſt diligence to prevent hoſtilities in 
Guienne, France, and Brittan g. 
Theſe articles being ratified and confirm - 
ed by the oaths of ſeveral noblemen of each 
party, Edward embarked for England; and 
after having been toſſed by ſtorms and 
tempeſts for ſeveral weeks, during which 
he was often in the moſt imminent danger 
of ſhipwreck, he landed on the ſecond By 
of March at Weymouth, from whence h 
proceeded directly for London. 
A parliament had been convoked at Weſt- 
minſter, on the twenty-eighth day of A- 
pril, to conſider of the late truce and the 
propoſed treaty, as well as to deliberate up- 
on the ſtate of the nation, and the means 
of ſecuring the peace and tranquillity of 
of the kingdom. Theſe matters were de- 
bated by the biſhops, prelates, and barons, 


in the White-Chamber; and by the knights 


of the ſhires, and the repreſentatives of ci- 
ties and e "oe in the Painted-Cham- 
ber of the palace: and this is the firſt 
time that the Rolls make a clear diſtinction 
between the two houſes, as they are now 
cones. ⸗˙ô· e e 
After mature deliberation they agreed in 
approving the truce as advantageous and 
honourable, and recommended a treaty of 
peace as a deſirable object, provided ſt 
Ro 


aug 
could be obtained on reaſonable terms; o- 

therwiſe they would maintain his majeſty's 
* Cauſe with all that zeal and ſpirit which 
became dutiful and loyal ſubjects. 
When the king deſired them to repre 
ſent any grievances they had | ſuffered in 
his abſence, they complained of ſome hard- 


ſhips, and demanded that a commiſſion 


mould be given to juſtices, choſen by both 


houſes, and ſworn before the lords and 


commons, to preſerve the peace, and ad- 
miniſter juſtice in the ſeveral counties, and 
hear and determine cauſes of felony, con- 
ſpiracy, champerty, breaches of the peace, 


amortiſement of lands without licence, 


melting of gold coin by goldſmiths, expor- 


tation of good, and importation of bad 
money by merchants, and proviſions and 
uſurpations of the court of Rome. This 
commiſſion was accordingly ifſued ; but it 
gave ſo much diſguſt to the people in ge- 


neral, that it was revoked in the next 


To remedy | the bad effects of adulterated 
coin, and prevent the continuance and in- 
creaſe of that evil for the future, a ; 5p pf 

e im- 


mation was publiſhed, prohibiting 


portation of bad money under the ſevereſt 
penalties; a new coinage of ſilver ſterlings 
was made, which were not to be exported 
out of the kingdom; and a' number. of. 

a gold 


f Vol. XIV, 
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gold florins were coined of the fame value 
with thoſe of Flanders, that they might 
paſs in both countries with the conſent of 
the Flemings, which was eaſily obtained : 
at the ſame time, the king wrote to the 
pope and cardinals, defiring they would 
put a ſtop to the proviſions and other u- 
furpations, by which the people had been 
oppreſſed, and the kingdom drained of its 
The conferences for a peace to be held 
in preſence of the pope, were poſtponed to 
Eent, on account of ſome breaches of the 
truce committed by the partizans of France, 
for which 'Philip negle&ed to give proper 
ſatisfation : and when they were at laſt o- 
pened, the negociation proved abortive ; 
for the Engliſh commiſſioners inſiſted upon 
their beginning with the examination of 
their maſter's claim to the crown of France; 
and Philip declared that Edward ſhould 
never enjoy a foot of land in France, ex- 
cept what he might hold of him as lord 


paramount and ſuperior, by homage and 


in e e The pope endeavoured to 
perſuade both parties to abate a little in 


their demands; but they were equally ob- 


ſtinate and inflexible, and the treaty never 
The two kings, indeed, were by this time 


inflamed with the moſt „ 
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and animoſity againſt each other, and all 
hopes of compromiſing the quarrel in an 
amicable manner had entirely vaniſned.“ 


Philip ſeems to have agreed to the truce 
for no other reaſon, than that the Engliſh 


forces might be withdrawn out of Brittany; 


and accordingly. the ceſſation of hoſtilities 


had no ſooner commenced, than he ſeized 
as many of the adherents of John de Mon- 
fort as he poſſibly could, alledging, in ex- 
cuſe, that they were not comprehended in 
the agreement; ſome of them were put to 
death, and others ſnut up in dark and 
loathſome priſons. He laid the blame of 


theſe outrages upon Charles de Blois, who 


endeavoured to juſtify his conduct by aſ- 
ſerting, that, as he was not mentioned by 


name, he could not be ſuppoſed to be in- 


cluded in the tre. 1 

It had been ſtipulated, that John de Mon- 
fort ſhould , be ber | — A on his 
giving ſecurity, that he would take no ſtep 
to — " 1 of Charles de Blois's 40 
tenſions during the continuance of the 
truce; and his nephew John, eldeſt ſon of 
Bourchard count of Vendome, undertook 
for the performance of this article. 


_ - Accordingly, a formal decree had been 


_ paſſed in the parliament of Paris for his 
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Leon, and exchange 
lord Stafford, at the inſtances of his bro- 
ther Amaury, who was attached to the 
cauſe of Montfort. Philip was naturally 
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enlargement; but, notwithſtanding this ap- 
pearance of equity, he was ſtill detained 
in priſon, and Philip, in his anſwer to the: 


_ pope's remonſtrances, affirmed that he was 


not now a priſoner for any public reaſon 
that concerned the king of England, but for. 
ſome private and un cauſes of ano- 
ther nature. 

What theſe cauſes were the public were 
never able to diſcover: perhaps they were 


no other than Philip's own avarice and am- 


bition; as it is well known that he re- 
fuſed to releaſe his priſoner, _ unleſs he 
would deliver up Breſt and Hennebon, and 
renounce all n to the dutchy of Bre- 
tagne. 

But of all the crimes of chis faithleſs ; 
and perjured monarch, none ſtained his 


Character with a more indelible mark of 


infamy, or rendered him more the object of 
univerſal hatred and deteſtation, than his 


treatment of Oliver de Cliſſon, who had 
ſerved him and Charles de Blois with equal 


zeal and ability. _ 
Oliver had been * beide in the . 
ſiege of Namur, together with Henry de 
4 by Edward for the 


cruel and ſuſpi picious : he took — 
is 
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this preference given by Edward to Oliver 
over Henry de Leon; he hated Oliver for 

the ſake of his brother; he imagined that 
he had entered into ſome private engage - 
ments with Edward; and actuated by all 
theſe motives, he ordered him to be ſeized 
and thrown into priſon. Immediately after 
his arreſt, this unfortunate nobleman was 
Without form or trial, beheaded at Paris; 

his body hung on a gibbet, his head expoſed 
at Nantz, and his eſtate confiſcate. 
The Bretons were ſo highly incenſed at 
this cruel' and tyrannical proceeding, that 
the baron de Loheac abandoned the French 
intereſt, and the inhabitants of Vannes taking 
to their arms, expelled the pope's garriſon, 

1 in favour of John de Mont- 
Theſe circumſtances, inſtead of opening 
the eyes of Philip to a ſenſe of his own 
crimes, ſerved only to ſtrengthen his ſuſpi- 
cions; and as he knew no other way of 
keeping people in their duty but by force and 
terror, he inſtantly gave orders for appre- 
hending Geoffry de Maleſtroit, with his ſon 
John, and eight other noblemen of Brittany, 
who, though they had all diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in the ſervice of Charles de Blois, 
were put to death in the ſame infamous man · 
ner which had been pratticed upon Oliver de 


a Cliſſon. „ lr Sides 
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Edward reſolving, in imitation. of 4 
Arthur, to hold a round table at Winder on 
the nineteenth day of January, had notified 
his intention in all parts of Europe by a 
public ptoclamation; yh granted ſafe-con-. 
ducts to knights df- all countries, without 
diſtinction, who ſhould pleaſe to honour has 
feſtival with their preſence.” | 
_ - Philip of France, either deſirous of rival. 
ing the lory of Edward, or fearin — | 
braveſt knights in Europe, allur 
tem „ ſhould enter — — 
England, endeavoured to divert them from 
the thoughts of croſſing the ſea by pro- 
claiming a round alle of the like nature, 
to be held on the very ſume day at Paris, on 
| Fiete of en Phe to the marriage of 
his ſecond fon Philip, with Blanche the 
_ poſthumous danghter, of n. the Fair, 
redeceſior. . 
| 8 under this ie appearance, Philip 
— fy another and a leſs honourable. 
; he decoyed a; great number of 
reton . to his court, where, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſafe - conducts which, on theſe 
_ occaſions, was granted to all perſons without 
diſtinction, they were baſely arreſted. and 
committed to prifon, and even ſome of thee: 
were put to detth,, 
Edward's feſtival was celebrated uch en- 
. pomp and en 2 
va 
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vall concourſe of knights from all parts of 

Chriſtendom. The order of king Arthur's 

knights: of the dare table was revived un- 

der the * lation of that of the garter, in 

UU built at Windſor for the 

p after they had feaſted for ſome 
* 


„ «ab tilts 75 5 tournaments began in 
preſence of the queen and all the ladies of 
5 court; many ſurpriſing feats of chivalry 
Were perſormed by the combatants who my 
— by all the concurrin motives. of 


glory and. gallantry | to ſpiny near dexterity | 


and courage. 


When the parliament met at Weltminller- 


on the fourth day of June, Edward com- 


plained to them of philip s cruelty, injuſtice, 
and breach of the truce; for beſides the 
inſtances we have already mentioned, he had 


ſent a ſtrong body of forces into Guienne, 
where 5 took ſeveral towns and caſtles,. 


and waſted the whole country, He had 
likewiſe endeavoured to draw off Edward's | 
allies from his intereſt, and engage them in 
his own party, even during the negociation. 
that was carrying on in preſence of the 
pope; and every part of his conduct dif- 


covered a determined reſolution to renew 
the war with freſn animoſity. 


The earls ef Derby . 
been ſent, with ſome forces, into Guienne, wy 


to . the incurſions of the French; but 
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Edward reſolving, in imitation of king 
Arthur, to hold a round table at Windſor on 
the nineteenth day of January, had notified 
his intention in all parts of Europe by a 
public de een and granted ſafe · oon · 
ducts to * 1 of all countries, without 
diſtinction, ſhould pleaſe to honour has 
feſtival with their preſence, 
. Philip of France, either deſirous of rival- 
ing the lory of Edward, or fearing left the 
braveſt knights in Europe, allured by this 
- temptation, ſhould enter into the ſervice of 
England, endeavoured to divert them from 
the thoughts of croſſing the ſea by pro- 
claiming a round Alls of the like nature, 
to be held on the very ſume day at Paris, on 
25 Nera of eon Phil to the marriage of 
His ſecond ſon Philip, with Blanche the 
Poſthumous danghter, of Ce the ee ger 
predeceſſor. 
But under this ſpecious appearance, Phili 
harboured another and a leſs honou 
. he decoyed a; great number of | 
Breton lords to his court, — notwith- 
ſanding the ſafe-conduts which, on theſe 
occaſions, was granted to all perſons without 
diſtinction, they were haſely arreſted and 
committed to priſon, and even ſome of 0 
were put to death... 
 » \Edward's feſtival was celebrated with en- 
nl pomp and Ar eaſt 
Va 
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e ee knights * all gore of 
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garter, in 
2 large 1 built at Wind for the 
e : after they had feaſted for ou 
ays, the tilts . tournaments began in 
preſence of the queen and all the ladies of 
the court; many ſurpriſing feats of chivalry 
were performed * the combatants who * 
— by all concurrin ng motives. of 
glory and gallantry to cxſplay 
courage. 
When the parliament met at Weſtminſter 


on the fourth day of june, Edward com- 
| w 42 to them of Philip's cruelty, injuftice,: 
and breach of the truce; for beſides the 


inſtances we have already mentioned, he had 
ſent a ſtrong body of forces into Guienne, 

where they took ſeveral towns and caſtles, 

and waſted the whole country. 


the war with freſn animoſity. 


VF 
been ſent, with ſome forces, into Guienne, 
to ee the incurſions of the French; * 
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cir dexterity : 


He had 
likewiſe endeavoured to draw off Edward's | 
allies from, his intereſt, and engage them in 
his own party, even during the negociation. 
that was carrying on in , preſence of the 
pope ; and every part of his conduct dif- 
covered a determined reſolution tu renew 
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as greater preparations were deemed neceſſary, 
the parliament adviſed him to exert his ut - 
moſt efforts, either to conclude a ſolid peace, 
or to finiſh the war by a deciſive battle. 
In order to enable him to purſue theſe 
vigorous meaſures, the. clergy granted a 
triennial tenth of their revenues; the nobili- 
ÞA and knights of the ſhires voted two 
fteenths of their rents ; and the citizens 
- burgeſſes gave two tenths of their move- 
boi berg eerie fag ore tt 
But this ſubſidy, however large, not being 
judged ſufficient, Edward ſummoned all 
freeholders poſſeſſed of lands to the value 
of forty Pines a year, who were not already” 
_ knighted, to come and receive that honour ; 
and the fees ariſing from this ceremony 
amounted to a conſiderable ſum. ron 
At the ſame time he ordered his military 
_ tenants in Ireland to furniſh him with two 
hundred men at arms, and five hundred light- 
horſe, to aſſemble at Portſmouth on the fif- 
_ teenth of September, in order to go upon a 
foreign expedition”  ' © 


* ” 


” A commiſſion was given to Nicolino de 


Fieſchi to hire a number of Genoeſe gallies. 
The caſtles in Brittany belonging to the 
_ cpunteſs of Montfort were ordered to be well 
fortified and ſupplied with numerous parri- 
ſons ; and Sir Thomas Dagworth, a brave 
and experienced officer, was ſent over with 

* | ; | one 
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one hundred men at arms, and twice that 
number of archers, to aſſiſt her party,  _* 
The troops ſent to Gaſcony under the 


command of the earls of Derby, Arundel, 


Oxford, and Pembroke, with the lords Staf- 
ford and Manny, amounted to five hundred 
knights and gentlemen, two thouſand archers, 
and a large body of infantry ; and the young 
earl of Saliſbury, with fix hundred men at 
arms, and two thouſand archers, was ordered 
to ſerve under Edward Baliol, appointed 
to defend the northern countries from the' 
incurſions of the Scots, who were warm] 


attached to the intereſt of Philip. 


The earl of Derby landing at Bayonne 


on the ſixth day of June, directed his march 
towards Bergerac on the Dodogne, where' 


the French army lay encamped under the 
command of Barnard count de L'Ifle Jour- 
dain, aſſiſted by the counts of Cominges, 
Perigort, and Valentinois, the viſcounts of 


Cormain and Villemur, and ſeveral other 


Gaſcon noblemen. 


4 * * 


They had intrenched themſelves ſo firong- 


ly in the ſuburbs, that it would have been 


abſolutely impoſſible to diſlodge them from 
their advantageous ſituation, had it not been 
for their own folly. Confiding in the ſupe- 
riority of their numbers, they fallied forth 
upon the Engliſh, who not only repulſed 
them with great bravery, but even _— 
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with them pell-mell into their intrench- 


ments, and obliged them. to take wings: in 
the cit. 
As the place bad no fortifications. on the, 


fide of the river, except a ſingle palliſade, 


the count was only able to ſuſtain one aſ- 
ſault, in which the Engliſh made a lodg- 


ment on the breach; he therefore retired 


in the night to La Reole, and Alpolad os 
his troops in ſeveral fortreſſes. 

Theſe, however, were ſoon dated hy 
h the Engliſh ; for Derby having provided 


for the ſecurity of Bergerac, advanced to 


La Linde, which he eaſily. took, together 
with Beaumont, Montagret, Libourne, Au- 


beroche, and ſeveral other caſtles; after, 


which ſucceſs he returned to Bourdeaux. 
The count de L'Iſle, informed. of his re- 
treat, collected a body of twelve thouſand, 
men, and, beſieging Auberoche, battered it 
with engines ſo furiouſly, . that, in ſix 


days, the fortifications were almoſt dem: | 


liſhed. 

Derby, apprized of; the diſtreſs of the 
garriſon, ſet out from Bourdeaux by night 
with a party of three hundred lances, and 
twice that number of archers, after hav- 
ing ſent orders to the earl of Pembroke, 
Who lay at Bergerac with three hundred 
men at arms, and four thouſand archers, 
t * with * forces at . 
£84 Wnic 
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which he reached unperceived before morn- 
ing: having waited all day for the earl 
of Pembroke, he continued his march in 
the night; and early in the morning ar- 


rived within two leagues of Auberoche. 


In this place he remained till towards the 


evening, when, as, of Pembroke's 


arrival, he was perſuaded by the gallant Sir 
Walter de Manny to beat up the French 
quarters, while they ſhould be at ſupper. 


With this view they 1 under co- 


vert of the wood, till they were cloſe to 


one e of the enemy's. camp: then 
ruſhe 


1n upon them with ſuch impetuoſi- 


ty, that the counts de L'Ifle, Perigort, and 


Valentinois were taken in their tents before 


they had time to recover from their ſur- 
ptize; and their foldiers, unable to make 
any reſiſtance, were cut to pieces in great 


numbers, and the reſt betook themſelves 


to a precipitate flight. 5 
But while havock and confuſion prevail- 


ed in this quarter, the other half of the 


French army, commanded by the count of 
Cominges, and the viſcounts of Carmain 


and Villemur, flew to their arms; and be- 
ing drawn up in order of battle, advanced 


againſt the Engliſh with great intrepidity, - / 

The earl of Derby, though he had not 
above one fourth of their number, deter- 
mined to make one vigorous effort to com- 


Plete 
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plete the work be had fo happily bega: 


and, collecting his ſcattered - forces, he 


charged the enemy with irreſiſtible fury. 


The French, deſirous of revenging the 


death of their countrymen, gave him a 


warm reception; and a deſperate engage- 


ment —_— the victory remained for a 
ou 


Jong- time doubtful, till the garriſon of 


Auberoche, hearing the trumpets ſounding 
a Charge, on both ſides, - and deſcrying. 


ſome. Engliſh banners, though it was yet 


but the twilight, fallied forth in 174 
the 


numbers, and, falling upon the rear o 


French army, decided the fortune of the 
day. The enemy, unable to make any fur- 
ther reſiſtance, were inſtantly routed with 
great ſlaughter; their loſs, in both actions, 
amounting to ſeyen thouſand ſlain, and 
twelve hundred priſoners; among whom 


were nine counts and viſcounts, and two 


hundred knights and gentlemen of diſ- 
Pembroke arrived next morning with 
the troops under his command, and was 


greatly vexed that he had not the happineſs 
to have a ſhare in ſuch a glorious action. 


The earl af Derby having deſtroyed the 


whole force of the enemy in thoſe parts, 
returned to Bourdeaux, where, putting his 


troops into winter- quarters, he — 
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for England, in order to procure freſh 
ſuccours. (45,38 e es. 

With theſe he returned in June to 


; Guienne, and immediately took the field 


at the head of. one thouſand men at arms, 
twice that number of archers, and a large 
body of infantry, in order to recover the 


bother places, which had been reduced by 
Philip and his predeceſſor. 


* 


St. Baſil, Roche-meillan, Monzegur, Aigml- 
Jon, Caſtel Sagrat, La Reole, Montpeſat, 
Mauron, and, in a word, of every other 


town and caſtle which he inveſted, except 
Blaye, which was ſo bravely defended by 
William Rochechoeart and Guichard d' An- 


gle, afterwards knight of the garter, that 
the earl of Derby, after having ſpent a 
month in the ſiege, thought proper to a» 
bandon the-enterprize, and return to Bour- 
deaux, 2s the ſeaſon was now far ad- 
vancdd.---f CEN cr If 
About this time, John de Montfort, aſter 
having ſuffered a ſevere impriſonment of 
near four years in' the Lonvre, which had 
greatly impaired his health, and weaken- 
ed his conſtitution, found meaus to make 


his eſcape in the diſguiſe of a beggar; 
and coming over to England, Where his 


wife reſided, exerted his influence to 16 


good purpoſe, rhat all hopes of a peace 


being 


er, .. 


He accordingly. made himſelf maſter of 
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being vaniſhed, Edward reſolved to declare 


war againſt France in form __ 
With this view, he conſtituted the earl 
of Northampton his lieutenant in that 
N as well as in Brittany, and ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the age on ſuch 
occaſions, empowered him to defy Philip 


de Valois as a perjured truce- breaker; an 


uſurper of the crown of France; and a 
mortal enemy to king Edward his lawful 
„ 5 


John de Montfort having done homage 
and ſwore fealty to Edward, as king of 


France, ſor the dutchy of Bretagne, re- 


paired thither in the beginning of June, 
accompanied by the earls of Northampton, 
Oxford, and ſome other noblemen, with 
2 good body of forces, by which he was 

enabled to reduce Dinan, and beſiege 


teen hundred of the inhabitants to the 


ſword ; but his competitor marching to the 
relief of the place at the head of a nu- 


merous army, he was obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege, and retired to Hennebon, where, on 
the ſixteenth day of September, he died of 


a fever. 1 | ET te! 
_ Notwithſtanding this repulſe, the earl of 


Northampton defeated Charles in a pitched 


* A.D. 1345. 


Tn wen, which had lately been 
taken by Charles de Blois, who put ſour- 


. — — —c—_—_ 
N = 


battle, near Morlaix, and took  Roche-de- 
rien by ſtorm; but winter approaching, 
| he committed the affairs of Brittany to the 
nt care of Sir Thomas Dagworth, and im- 
” mediately ſet fail for England. „ 
When Edward empowered the earl of 
Northampton to defy Philip in his“ name, 
| te acquainted the pope wich this tranſac- 
tion, and juſtified his conduct to the world 
'in a public manifeſto. This declaration N 
of a war between the two kingdoms, drew 
over to England a number of foreign ſol- 
diers of fortune, among whom was God- 
frey de Harcourt, lord of St. Sauveur le 
Vicomte, in Normandy, who had been 
expelled the French court on the following 
: He had courted a young lady in the 
neighbourhood, named Jane, ſole daughter 
and heireſs of Roger Bacon lord of Mo- 
lay, and even obtained her conſent to a 
marriage; but his nuptials were prevented 
by the artifice and intrigues of Robert Ber- 
trand baron of Briquebec, who, by the au- 
thority of Philip de Valois, procured the 
young heireſs for his ſon William, then in 
| the ſeventeenth year of his age. 
Godfrey was fo highly. incenſed at this 
4F _ affront, that he drew his ſword upon Ber- 
trand even in the.king's preſence ; and be- 
N VV 
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ivg ſummoned before the parliament of Pa- 
71s to anſwer for this offence, he refuſed: to 
appear. 


After haviog diſobeyed four "differen ci- 


tations, Philip baniſhed him the realm, and 
confiſcated his eſtate; and not ſatisfied with 
having puniſhed him in perſon, he wreak- 
ed his vengeance upon his friends and re- 


lations. William Bacon, Richard de Piercy, 


and the lord of Roche-Teſſon, having gone 
to the tournament at Paris, were thrown 
into priſon, accuſed: of high-treaſon, and 
condemned to the fame eruel and igno- 
minious death which Oliver de Cliſſon had 
ſuffered, though, like him, they had diſ- 


tinguiſhed themſelves in the: ſervice. of 


Charles de. Blois.-: - -- 

: Godfrey Would probably have met with 
ba ſame fate, had he not retired to the 
court of John duke of Brabant, his near 


relation, who endeavoured to prevail upon 


Philip to re- admit him inte his favour, 
But all his good offices proved jineffectual: 
Philip was implacable; and John continued 
in Brabant, till the defiance of Edward was 
publiſhed, when he repaired to the court 
of England, where he did homage to the 
king for his lands in France, — ſupplied 


the place of his countryman Robert d' Ar- - 
tois in me Eoghth een. 


Before 


Before Edward would undertake an expe- 
dition againſt France, he ſummohed his 
former allies to fulfil their engagements; 
particularly the duke of 1 with 
whom he had agreed to contract an affini- 
ty by a match between Jane, the duke's 
eldeſt daughter and heireſs, and his own ſon 
Edward, who, during the laſt parliament, 
had been created prince of Wales. 
But the pope refuſing to grant a diſpen- 
| ſation, as the parties were related in the 
third degree of conſanguinity, the mar- 
riage never took effect; and the duke 
himſelf, either influenced by the preſents, 
or cajoled by the promiſes of Philip, was 
become leſs zealous in the cauſe of Ed- 
ward. At the ſame time, a treaty was 
begun with Lewis of Bavaria, the empe- 
ror, and his fon Lewis marquis of Bran- 
denburgh ; but whether Edward was unable 


or unwilling to ſatisfy the exorbitant de- 


mands of theſe princes, the negotiation 
J Eo. HH 
. He ſeems to have placed greater confi- 
dence in the fidelity of James d'Arteville, 
the demagogue of Ghent, who engaged to 
perſuade the Flemings to depoſe their own 
count in favour of Edward prince of Wales, 
who ſhould'ere& Flanders into a dutchy. .. 
In order to carry this ſcheme into exe- 
cution, the king, having appointed his ſon 
TO RE D 3 Lionel 
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Lionel guardian of the fealm, ſet fall from 
the port of Sandwich on the third day of 


July, accom; panied . the prince,” and'a 
ſplendid tral of 'nobili Nich N 
body of forces on board "of A nu! 

fleet; and landing at 'Sluys, had a confe. 
rence with the deputies of the chief 'towns 


of Flanders, to whom' he gave a grand 


and magnificent entertainment. 

In the midſt of the re 15 d'Arteville 185 
poſed, that they ſhould either oblige t 
count to renounce his connection with Phi- 
Ap de Valois; or, in caſe of refuſal, trans- 
fer their allegiance to the prince of Wales, 
wWhoſe fader would ſupport them in the 


execution of this meaſure, erect their cdun- 
try into a dukedom, and encoura e and 


protect them in ſuch a manner, that they 


would flouriſh in trade above all che other | 


nations of Europe, 
The deputies, alarmed' at this prop, , 


| begged they might have time to conſult 


their conſtituents, promiſing to give a fi- 
nal anſwer within the ſpace of one month ; 


and Edward, obſerving. their hatred ' and a- 


verſion to the pro 1662 zerſuaded d*Arteville 
to accept a guar 
men, under the command of Sir John Mau- 


travers. 


The deputies of Ghent, upon heir re- 


turn to that city, gare ſuch an * 5 
x 


ve hundred Welch- 


\ 
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ble account of this tranſaction, that all the 
inhabitants yowed vengeance againſt the 
author of ſuch a wicked and deteſtable 
ſcheme; and Gerard Denis, dean of the 
Weavers, and ſome other burghers, jealous 
of the growing power. and popularity of 
d'Arteville, * and warmly attached to the 
cauſe of their count, embraced this oppor- 
tunity of deſtroying the demagogue: they 
inſinuated that he had received all the re- 
venues of Flanders for upwards of ſeven 
years, which, inſtead” of employing. in the 

ſervice of the ſtate, he had appropriated to 
his own uſe; and that he had remitted 
[ vaſt ſums of money into England, where, 
| iter he had ruined his own country, he 
[ T intended to fix his abode. 
Theſe reports, however groundleſs, were 


greedily ſwallowed by the credulous mob, 
who now glowed, with indignation againſt 
the man whom they had formerly adored 
as the defender of their liberties; and when 
d*Arteville returned from Bruges, which, 
together with Ypres, he had drawn over to 
his meaſures, he ſoon felt the fatal effects 
of their reſentment : his houſe was inime- 
diately ſurrounded' by the enraged popu- 
lace, who ruſhed into it like a torrent, 
and after having ſlain about ſeventy of y 
Welch guards, who endeavoured to 75 e 
F e 


_. Edward's - "UM with the Flemjoge, 
might have been of 2 ſervice to 
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ſome reſiſtance, put him, with .ſeveral of 


his relations, to inftant death. , 


Edward was greatly provoked at this out- 


rage, which wholly overturned the plan he 
had formed, but the great towns of Flan- 
ders. having ſent deputies to clear them- 
ſelves from all ſuſpicion of being concern- 


cd in the aſſaſſination, and the citizens of 
Ghent repreſenting it as the ſudden effect 


of popular fury, his anger gave way to his 
policy, and he renewed his alliance with 


them before his departure. e 
3 v5 ee to make another ex- 


edition into Brittany before his return to 

is own dominions; but being prevented 
by contrary winds and ſtormy weather, he 
was vari to delay the execution of that 


enterprize, and directed his courſe towards 


England, where he arrived on the twenty- 
255 day of Tk 


is 
cauſe, had it not been for a concurrence of 
untoward events. William II. count of 


Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and Frieſland, 
loſt his life on the twenty- fifth of Septem- 
ber, in a hattle againſt ſome Friſian re- 
bels; William marquis of Juliers and earl 


of Cambridge died about the ſame time; 
John of Hajnault abandoned the cauſe of 


| Edward, and eſpouſed the intereſt of Phi- 


lip; 


Een HE: as 
lp; and the reſt of the allies were fo diſ- 
couraged by theſe circumſtances, ./ that all 
thoughts of attacking France on the fide of 
Flanders were entirely laid aſide. 
But Edward, alike unmoved by theſe 
misfortunes, and by the repeated ſollicita- 
tions of the pope, who ſtill laboured to ef- 
fe& an accommodation, reſolved to proſe- 
cute the war with freſh vigourz and the 
winter was ſpent in making the neceſſary 
Preparations for that purpoſe, He had or- 
dered his fleet and forces to aſſemble at 
Portſmonth, on Midlent-Sunday ;* but his 
navy being diſperſed by a ſtorm, the ren- 
dezyous was poſtponed till the middle of 
May; and then he was hindered: by contra- 
ry winds from purſuing his firſt deſign of 
landing in Guienne, which was about this 
time invaded by John duke of Normandy, 
with an army of an hundred thoufand men. 
While he lay wind-bound at Porceſtre, 
with a fleet of a thouſand veſſels, on board 
of which were four thouſand men at arms, 
ten thouſand archers, and about eighteen 
thouſand infantry, headed by the prince of 
Wales, and the flower of the Engliſh no- 
bility, Godfrey de Harcourt' deſired him 
to alter the plan of his operations, and 
make a deſcent upon Normandy, of ha ve 
2 A. D. 1346. | 
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he aſſured him, he might make an eaſy 


This, he told him, he had the greater 


reaſon to expect, as the country was intirely 


drained of its gentlemen, who were all em- 

ployed in the ſiege of  Aiguillon ; as the 
towns and cities were all unfortified ; as the 
people in general were unaccuſtomed to arms; 
and as Philip had rendered himſelf extremely 


_ odious to the inhabitants by his cruel treat- 


ment of ſome of their nobility, and the 
heavy impoſitions he had laid upon the ſub- 
jects, by obliging all perſons, without diſtinc- 
tion, to buy their ſalt * out of his magazines 


at the exorbitant price he was pleaſed to 


fix 


Edward followed his advice, and failing 


from St. Helen's on the tenth of July, 


landed in two days at La Hogue S. Vaaſt 
in Normandy. The beſt part of his fleet he 


ſent back to England; and ordered the earl 
of Huntingdon with the reſt to viſit the 


different ports on the coaſt, and deſtroy all 


the ſhips which Philip had provided for an 
invaſion of England. This commiſſion. he 


executed with equal ſpirit and ſucceſs; 


and one. Irony wo the country, and burnt 
the towns along ſhore, returned to La Hogue, 


<W -- ® This circumſtance gave Edward occaſion to make 
3 1 pun, by calling Philip “ the author of the Salic 
„ L. 5 | | 
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in order to attend the motions of the land- 
As the troops had been ſo long confined 
on ſhip-board, Edward allowed them to reſt 
for fix days; and then dividing his army 
Into three bodies began his mareh towards 
| Valonges, from whence he advanced to 
Carentan, which opened its gates at his ap - 

In this route, he himſelf commanded the 
main body, while the earls of Warwick and 
Godfrey de Harcourt, at the head of the: 
other two diviſions, waſted the country on 
the right and left, where they. found great 
ſore of proviſions, and a conſiderable booty. 
In this manner he proceeded to St. Lo, 
which ſubmitted after a faint reſiſtance, and 
continuing his march, arrived before Caen 
the capital of Lower Normandy on the 

twenty-ſixth day of July. „ NT rn Be od 
This place was defended by a ſtrong gar - 
riſon under the command of the count.D*Eu 


— 


conſtable of France, and the count de Tan- 


carville chamberlain of Normandy; and the 
biſhop of Bayeux, with ſeveral gentlemen of 
the provence, had thrown themſelves into it 
upon the firſt approach of the Engliſh. , 

- Confiding in their own ftrength and bra- 
very, they next day ſallied forth upon the 
Engliſh, who gave them ſuch a warm re- 
ception, that they ſoon obliged them to reti A 
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with great precipitation. The conſtable had | 
. propoſed to defend the bridge over the river 
Orne, which for that purpoſe he had lined 
with a good body of regular forces; but 
fuch was the hurry of the ugitives, that they 
bore down all before them in their retreat; l 
and the Engliſh purſuing with great intre- 
pidity, entered the place along with the 
vanquiſhed, 3 e 
The conſtable and chamberlain, with one 
hundred knights, and about one hundred 
and forty gentlemen were taken priſoners; 
and the greateſt part of their forces were put 
to the ſword. The plunder of the city con- 
tinued for three days ſucceflively ; and all 
the booty, with the priſoners of diſtinction, 
and three hundred of the richeſt citizens, 
were put on board of the fleet lying at the 
mouth of the Orne, from whence it returned 
to England laden with the ſpoils of Nor- 
Philip de Valois was no ſooner informed 
of Edward's deſcent in Normandy, than he 
ſent [meſſengers to John king of Bohemia, 
his .ſon Charles king of the Romans, the 
king of Majorca, the duke of, Lorrain, the 
count of Flanders, and his other allies, de; 
N firing them to come ta his aſſiſtance with 
the utmoſt ik. ny 
q He ſummoned all the military power of 
| France, except what were engaged in the 


. din ML: #7 
fiege of Aiguillon, to attend a general ren- 
dez vous at Paris; and in the mean time 
advanced with a body of troops to Rouen, 
where he broke down the l over the 
Seine, to prevent the Engliſh from paſſing 
the river. 5 7 ATM. 
Ihe reduction of Caen was immediately 
followed by the ſubmiſſion of Bayeux and 
ſeveral other towns; and Edward reſolving 
to take advantage of that general terror 
and conſternation which thoſe events had 
occaſioned, directed his march towards Rouen, 
of which, he hoped, he ſhould ſoon be able 
to make himſelf maſter, © ' 
He was met at Liſieux by two cardinal 
legates, who earneſtly entreated him to agree 
to a ſuſpenſion of arms; but regardleſs of 
their entreaties, he advanced to the banks of 
the Seine, which, however, he found it im- 
poſſible to croſs, as Philip had poſted him- 
| felf on the other fide with a numerous 
In order to draw him from this advan- 
tageous ſituation, and provoke him to a 
battle, he waſted the country under his eye, 
took Louviers, Vernon, Mante, and Meu- 
Jjant, and reduced a number of villages to 


aſhes. In this manner he continued his | 
march, till he arrived at Poiſſy, where 


having repaired the bridge, which had been 
| broken down, he paſſed the river in the face 
ei NIV. E 0 of 
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with great precipitation. The conſtable had 
propoſed to defend the bridge over the river 
Orne, which ſor that purpoſe he had lined 
with a good body of regular forces ; but 
ſuch was the hurry of the fugitives, that they 
bore down all before them in their retreat; 
and the Engliſh purſuing with great antre- 
pidity, entered the place along with the 
vanquiſhed. _ : 212 arc 
The conſtable and chamberlain, with one 
hundred knights, and about one hundred 
and forty gentlemen were taken priſoners ; 
and the greateſt part of their forces were put 
1 to the ſword. The plunder of the city con - 
II tinued for three days ſucceſſively; and all 
| the booty, with the priſoners of diſtinction, 
and three hundred of the richeſt citizens, 
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| were put on board ol the fleet lying at the 
mouth of the Orne, from whence it returned 
to England laden with the ſpoils of Nor- 
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Philip de Valois was no ſooner informed 


of Edward's deſcent in Normandy, than he 

| ſent [meſſengers to John king of Bohemia, 

{| his ſon Charles king of the Romans, the 

Ling of Majorca, the duke of Lorrain, the 

count of Flanders, and his other allies, de- 

| ſiring them to come ta his aſſiſtance with 

j tas utmoſt ina 2 4 dd 95s 

| _'He ſummoned all the military power of 

| France, except what were engaged in the 
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firge of Aiguillon, to attend a general ren- 
dez vous at Paris; and in the mean time 
advanced with a body of troops to Rouen, 
where he broke down the bridge over the 
Seine, to prevent the Engliſh from paſſing 
the river. . 
The reduction of Caen was immediately 
followed by the ſubmiſſion of Bayeux and 
eral other towns; and Edward reſolving 
to take advantage of that general terror 
and conſternation which thoſe events had 
occaſioned, directed his march towards Rouen, 
of which, he hoped, he ſhould ſoon be able 
to make himſelf maſter. > *' + 2" 
He was met at Lifieux by two cardinal - 
legates, who earneſtly entreated him to agree 
to a ſuſpenſion of arms; but regardleſs of 
their entreaties, he advanced to the banks of 
the Seine, which, however, he found it im- 
poſſible to croſs; . as Philip had poſted him- 
felf on the other ſide with a numerous 
In order to draw him from this advan- 
tageous ſituation, and provoke him to a2 
battle, he waſted- the country under his eye, 


© took Louviers, Vernon, Mante, and Meu- 
jant, and reduced a number of villages to 


aſhes. In this manner he continued his 

march, till he arrived at Poiſſy, where 

having repaired the bridge, which had been 

broken down, he paſſed the river in the face 
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of the militia, which were defeated by.the 
earl of Northampton, and entered. Pontoiſe 
without oppoſition. un. 9 785 
Mean while Philip had returned to Paris, 
the inhabitants of which were terribly a- 
larmed at the approach of the Engliſh, who 
had ſet fire to St. Claud, Bourg-la-Reine, 
and ſeveral other places in the neighbour- 
hood, and even ſent ſome of their detached 
parties within two leagues of the city. 
Their fears, however, were ſoon diſpelled 
by a numerous army which aſſembled at 
LAS ad; Gao ins EW 
Philip, proud of his own ſtrength, and 
deſpiſing the inferior numbers of the enemy, 
| ſent a challenge to the king of England, 
offering to give him battle on any of the 
four following days, and on the plain of 
Vaugirard, or between Francoville and 
Pontoiſe; and Edward replied, that in all 
his operations he would follow his own 
judgment, that Philip ſhould always find 


bim ready for an engagement; but that nge 


would never allow the time and place of 
battle to be preſcribed to him by the 
enemy. es on ee MY "DE. 
Mean while, he marched under the walls 
of Beauvais, the ſuburbs of which he ſet on 
fire; and advanced to Poix, after having 
defeated the militia of Amiens, and a party 
of men at arms belonging to the king of 
— m | Bobemia. 
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Bohemia. When he came to Ayraines, he 
began to be diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, 
and found himſelf ſhut up between the Som- 
me, the ſea, and the French army, amounting 
to one hundred thouſand men. e 
Picquigny and Pont de Remy were too 
well fortified to be taken by ſtorm: all the 
other bridges over the river were broken 
down, except thoſe at Abbeville, which were 
ſo ſtrongly guarded, that he had no hopes 
of effecting a paſſage, until he arrived at 
Oyeſemont. e ee e ne 
There he found a French priſoner, named 
Sobin Agarre, who, upon obtaining his li- 
berty and the reward of one hundred nobles, 
undertook to conduct him to a ford where the 
bottom was ſound, and the ſtream would not 
reach above the knees at low water. Under 
the direction of this guide, he decamped 
from Oyeſemont at midnight, and arrived 
about ſun-riſe at the ford of Blanchetaque, 
which he found defended by Godemar de 
Fray at the head of ten thouſand regular 
troops, reinforced by the militia of the 
country. . IPOS | EIS 
- Edward, reſolving to paſs at all events, was 
the firſt man that entered, and ordered his 
men to follow his example : this they did 
with great ſpirit and alacrity, and a deſperate 
engagement immediately enſued; for the 
French cavalry, ruſhing down from the bank, 
ONS”... - E 2 attacked 
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attacked them in the midſ of the river; 
but being overwhelmed with repeated ſhow- _ 
ers of arrows from the Engliſh archers, they 
were ſoon repulſed by the men at arms, who 
forced their way to the other ſide ; and then 
the enemy fled with great precipitation to 
Abbeville, where Philip arrived that ſame 
evening at the head of a formidable ar- 
ER 8 f 
; Edward intending to befiege Calais, re- 
ſolved to proceed thither by ſlow marches, 
and to give the enemy battle by the way, if 
a favourable opportunity ſhould offer. Ac- 
cordingly he halted. the firſt night at the 
caſtle of Noyelle, from whence he detached 
parties to burn Crotoy, Rue, and Waben; 
and arrived next day at Crecy, where he en- 
camped on an emigence with a wood in his 
rear, and placed the baggage waggons on 
the flanks, in order to prevent a ſurpriſe, 
leaving, however, an opening in his front, 
that the enemy might attack him, if they 
thought proper. d 
While he thus purſued his plan with 
equal calmneſs and reſolution, Philip think- 
ing that he fled before his arms, determined 
to overtake and chaſtiſe the fugitive, who 
had committed ſuch terrible havock and de- 
vaſtation in his dominions. With this view 
he advanced towards the village of Crecy ; 
and Edward being apprized of his re 
, dy 
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drew up his forces, amounting to thirty 
thouſand men, in three ſeparate bodies. 
The hiſt line, conſiſting of eight h undred 
men at arms, {our thouſand archers, and fix 
thouſand Welſh infantry, was commanded 
by the prince of Wales, juſt turned of fif- 


teen, aſſiſted by the earls of Warwick and 


and Oxford, Godfrey de Harcourt, the 


Jords Stafford, Holland, Chandois, Clif- 


1 and the flower of the Engliſh nobi- 
"Ms ſecond diviſion, compoſed of eight 
hundred men at arms, four thouſand hal- 


berdieis, and two thouſand four hundred 
archers, were led by Richard Fitz- alan ear! 


of Arundel, William Bohun earl of Nor- 
thumberland, the lords Willoughby, Roos, 
Multon, Baſſet of bl oe Sir Lewis Tuf- 
ton, and a great number of gentlemen, 

| Theſe two bodies were drawn up on the 
_ declivity of a hill in ſuch a manner, as 


to ſupport each other; and the ſecond ex- 


tended beyond the firſt, ſo as to prevent 
its being ſurrounded by the enemy on the 
left, where it was defended by a ſemi - cir- 


cular ditch dug in the night for this pur- 
poſe, terminating in the park of Crecy, 


at the ſmall brook of Maye, which waters 
„„ 1 & 
The third line, which was poſted on the 
brow of the hill behind the other two, and 
OT Es = amounted 


* 
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_ amounted to ſeven hundred men at arms, 


| five thouſand three hundred billmen, and 
fix thouſand archers, was headed by the 
king in perſon, accompanied by the lords 
Mowbray, Mortimer, Dagworth, Sir Hugh 
5 4 and other noblemen of diſtin- 
gals bravery, He and the prince of 
Wales had that morning received the fa- 
crament with great devotion j. and indeed 
his whole behaviour diſcovered a deter- 
mined reſolution either to. conquer or die 
on the ſpot. Bris # 
The army being thus marſhalled, the 
king rode from rank to rank, with a cheat- 
ful countenance, exhorting the ſoldiers to 
exert their utmoſt efforts in defending the 
'honour of their country, the rights of their 
. ſovereign, and the ſafety of their own lives; 
and in order to inſpire them with the pgreat- 
er courage and alacrity, he knighted fifty 
voung gentlemen; particularly Sir John | 
Beauchamp, whom he appointed to bear 
the royal ſtandard in the battle. Fe 
_ Having taken theſe neceſſary precautions, 
he ordered his cavalry to diſmount, that 
the horſes might not be fatigued before 
the action, and his. troops to indulged 
with a plentiful meal; after which they 
repaired to their colours, and lay down. in 
their ranks upon the graſs to take their re- 
poſe, that they might be briſk and vigo- 
r 9 
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ron at the approach of the enemy, who 
were yet at a conſiderable diſtance, - |  - 
Philip de Valois' had begun his march 
at ſun-riſe from Abbeville, with an army 
df one hundred and twenty thouſand men, 
About four times the number of the Eng- 
liſn; and having advanced two leagues, 
halted to -marſhal his cavalry, while the 

infantry proceeded on their march. When 
he had arrived within five miles of the 
- Engliſh, he ſent four knights to ſurvey the 
poſition of the enemy, which they were 
ſuffered to do without moleſtation. 
They were greatly ſurprized at the pro- 
found ſilence, the admirable order, and de- 
termined reſolution of the Engliſh army; 
and one of them, the lord Baſcle, an old 
and experienced ſoldier belonging to the 
King of Bohemia, aſſured Philip, that there 
was no danger of Edward's running away: 
on the contrary, he told him, that the 
whole appearance of the Engliſh forces diſco- 
vered ſuch a perfect compoſure and invincible 
courage, as ought to make Philip extremely 
cCautious how he began the attack. 1 
Ile, therefore, adviſed him to proceed 
no further that night, but allow his troops 
to recruit their ſpirits after the long and 
tedious march they had performed, other- 
wiſe he dreaded the conſequence, as they 
Were at preſent exhauſted with hard wy, 
Ru BEET | . | | an 
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and advancing in the utmoſt confuſion and 

dilorder. „„ Eras”, 
Philip was ſenſible of the propriety of 

this meaſure, and immediately ſent orders 


to the ſeveral ranks. to halt, until they 


ſhould receive further inſtructions. The 
van, indeed, obeyed his commands; but 
the troops, which formed the centre. 
and rear, being compoled of a great num- 
ber of auxiliaries, conducted by indepen- 


dent princes, who acknowledged no ſubor- 


dination, and contended with each other 


about the poſt of honour, they flill continu- 
ed to move, and the whole enormous body 
was puſhed forwards to Crecy in ſuch con- 


fuſion as rendered them utterly unfit for ac- 
tion. Even Philip, with the princes of the 


blood, were carried away by the crowd; 


and he found it impoſſible to ſtop their mo- 


tion, and rectify their diſorder, until they 
came within fight of the Engliſh. 


Then he endeavoured to draw them up | 


in three bodies, the farſt of which, conduR- 


ed by John de Luxemburg king of Bohe- 


mia, was, compoled of three thouſand men 


at arms, twenty-nine thouſand infantry, 


and fifteen thouſand Genoeſe croſs-bows, 


placed oppoſite to the Engliſh archers. 


The ſecond diviſion, led by Charles count 


of Alengon, conſiſted of four thouſand men 


at arms, and twenty thouſand infantry, ad- 


vanced 
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vanced in a line with the firſt battalion. 


Philip, in perſon, commanded the third 


body as a reſerve, amounting to twelve 
thouſand men at arms, and fifty thouſand 


foot. | , 


The battle did not begin till three in 


the afternoon, when Philip ordered the 
Genoeſe to advance to the charge ; bur 
they were: ſo ſatigued with their march, 
that they begged for a little reſt befofe 
they ſhould engage. The count of Alen- 


con, upon hearing their requeſt, rode up, 


and upbraided them with their puſillani- 


mity and cowardice, commanding them to 


105 begin the attack without delay. 


This they did with great reluctance, and . 
with ſo much the greater, as an heavy 


ſhower of rain, which ſell at that inſtant, 
rendered their bow-ſtrings unfit for uſe; 
ſo that what with this accident and their 
own, want of ſpirit, their diſcharge made 

little or no impreſſion upon the enemy, _ 
On the other hand, the Engliſh archers, 


who had kept their bows in caſes, and 
4 by a ſudden gleam of ſun- 


were favoured 
ſhine that flaſhed in the faces of the eng- 
my, . poured in ſuch thick and repeated 
ſhowers of arrows upon the Genoeſe, that 


they betook themſelves to a precipitate 


flight, and were trodden down by the men 


at arms under the command of the count, 


© 
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of Alengon. That nobleman, taking 4 
compaſs in order to avoid the bowmen, at- 
tacked, with great cane e bo- 


dy conducted by the prince of Wales, who 
received. the charge with ſuch a determined- 
reſolution, that the greateſt part of his men 
were immediately put to the ſword, 
During this conflict, the ſquadrons of 
French and German knights, with a ſtrong 
body of men at arms, forced their way 
8. h the column of Engliſh archers, 
thoug 5 ſaid to be forty deep, and advanced 
sgainſ the prince of Wales, who was thus 
in danger of bein ag ſurrounded by the ſu- 
perior numbers of the enemy. The earl 
of Warwick, who trembled' for his 5 
immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to - 1 
| lie begging he would come to prince 
relief. 
Edward, who from the top of a neigh- 
bouring windmill ſurveyed the battle wich 
pron: tranquillity, was not in the leaſt a- 
armed at this meſſage. He only aſked" if 
- his' ſon was dead, wounded; or unhorſed 7 
and being anſwered in the negative; Well 
« then,” ſaid he to the officer, go back 
and tell Warwick, that I reſerve the 
glory of this day for my ſon ; I am con- 
« fident, that without my afliſtance, 14 
« will be able to repel the enem 
« bim ſhew himfelf W of * re honor 
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de of knighthood which he has ſo lately 
obtained, and win 
« er 


d * 


By this time the two battalions com- 


manded by prince Edward, and the earls 
of Arundel and Northampton bad joined 


their ranks, and advanced to attack the 
main body of the enemy conducted by 
Philip, who had hitherto been hindered, by 
the di 


orderly flight of his firſt line, from 
coming up to ſupport the troops, which had 

been Ffeated by the Engliſh archers. 

Here the battle was renewed with. freſh 


fury, Philip himſelf, the king of Bohemia, 


| his ſon Charles, and a number of other 
princes encouraging. their ſoldiers to deeds 
of. glory, not only by their exhortations, 


but likewiſe by their feats of perſonal va- 
Jan 3 
 - Nothing, however, could withſtand the 


ardour and impetuoſity of the prince of 
Wales, who, fluſhed with his late ſucceſs, 
 _ Impelled by his own innate courage, and 
: kill farther inſpired by the meſſage he 
had received from his father, ruſhed for- 
vard like an irreſiſtible torrent, and bore 
down all oppoſition. S 


The old king of Bohemia, who was blind 


from age, enquiring about' the fortune of 
the: day, was told that the French were 
thrown into the utmoſt diſorder ;. a great 
N e 41 number 


his ſpurs by his own 
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number of noblemen ſlain; that his ſon 
Charles had been forced to quit the field, 
dangerouſly wounded ; that the Engliſh had 
committed a terrible ſlaughter; and that 
the prince of Wales, like a deſtroying an- 
I, carried death and deſtruction wherever 

he came. Upon this information, John or- 
dered his knights to lead him into the 
— 8 of the fight againſt the young 
hero. „ e 
v Accordingly four of his attendants, plac- 
[ ing him in the middle, and tying ' the 
bridles of their horſes together, in order to 

| prevent their being ſeparated, they plunged 
[| into the hotteſt of the battle; and the old 
1 king, having interchanged a few ſtrokes 
; with Edward, was inſtantly felled to the 
ground, and buried in the general car- 


8 1 5 
i Philip himſelf, after having loſt two 
buoorſes, and being dangerouſly wounded in 
the neck and thigh, was at length carried 
out of the field by John of Hainault, and 
the ſtandard of France was immediately 
beaten down. 'This entirely determined the 
He wore three oſtrich feathers for his creſt ; 
and as he acted in the capacity of a volunteer, he 
took the motto Ich dien, which, in the German lan- 
gauage, ſignifies, © I ſerve,”” This device young Ed- 
1 ward aſſumed to himſelf, in memory of this glorious 
day; and it has been adopted by all the ſucceeding 
princes of Wales, | - 5 8 
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fate of che battle: the enemy laid afide 


all thoughts of further reſiſtance, and be- 


took themſelves to a Ape ven flight ; and, 
indeed, great numbers of them might have 
eſcaped by favour of the approaching night, 


had not the king of England cauſed large 


fires to be made upon the adjacent hills, 
by the light of which the victors prevent- 


ed them from ben. or uniting their ſcat- 


tered forces, an 
without oppoſition. 
Edward, ſeeing the victory complete, 


hewed them to pieces 


came down from his ſtation, and, taking 


his helmet from his head, ran up to the 
prince of Wales, whom he embraced ten- 
derly in ſight of che whole army, ſaying, 


* My valiant ſon, God grant you may per- 
'** ſevere in the courſe you have ſo glori- 
*« ouſly begun. You are my ſon indeed! 
*© nobly have you acquitted yourſelf to- 


day; and well do we deſerve the crown 
** to. which you was born.“ The prince, 


whoſe , modeſty was equal to his valour, 


made no other anſwer than that of a low 
obeiſance, and, A* on his knees, im- 
plored his father's bleſſing. ps 


In this battle, which was fought on the 
twenty-ſixth day of Auguſt, John king of 
Bohemia, James king of Majorca, Ralph 
duke of Lorrain, the counts of Alengon, 
Flanders, Blois, Vaudemont, Harcourt, 
J PF Auxerre, 


Auxerre, Aumale, St. Pol, Sancerre, and 
many other French noblemen, twenty-four 
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bannerets, twelve hundred knights, fifteen 
hundred gentlemen, four thouſand men at 
arms, we thirty thouſand infantry are ſaid 
to have fallen, while the loſs of the Eng- 


liſh was, in cempariſon, extremely incon- 


ſiderable. 55 ere 
Edward, having ordered his men to keep 


a ſtrict guard all night, leſt the French 
ſhould rally, and return to the charge, de- 


tached a party of ſive hundred lances, and 
two thouſand archers in the morning to 
purſue the fugitives, and they meeting in 
a fog with the militia of Rowen and Beau- 


vais, who were coming to the aſſiſtance of 


Philip, routed them at the firſt attack. The 


archbiſhop of Rowen and the grand prior 


of France, advancing at the head of ano- 
ther reinforcement, were likewiſe defeated 
and flain with two thouſand of their fol- 


lowers. | ji 
Nor was this all: the Engliſh had re- 
Courſe to a ſtratagem, which decoyed an 
immenſe number of the enemy into their 


hands, Having gathered the French Rand- 


ards that lay ſcattered on the field, and 
erected them on a neighbouring hill, the 


enemy flocked to them in great crowds, and 


were inſtantly hewn in pieces without mer- 


cy z and indeed no quarter was given in this 
Ls; „ L 


£ ** 


* 3 —— zo 


decency. 
_ Having ſpent three whole days in the 
performance of theſe pious duties, he con- 


under the command of John de 


action either by the victors or the vanquiſh- 


| ed; a horrid and barbarous practice, tho', 


in order to leſſen the blame of Edward, it 
maſt be ' obſerved, that this ſtrict order is 
1 * have been firſt iſſued by Philip. 


hough Edward refuſed mercy to the 


living, he treated the dead with great hu- 


manity : he ſent back the body of John king 


of Bohemia to his family; he cauſed the 

4 attended 
the fanerals of the noblemen who had loſt 
their lives in the action; and ordered the 


field of battle to be con 


common ſoldiers to be interred with great 


tinued his march to Calais, which he in- 
vefted on the third day of September. This 
place was defended by a 1 * garriſon 


gallant knight of Burgundy, who being 
amply provided with every thing neceſſary 


for a vigorous reſiſtance, encouraged the 
inhabitants to exert their utmoſt efforts in 
the ſervice of their king and county. 


Edward, ſenſible of the utter impoſſibility 
of taking the place by ſtorm, reſolved to 
ſtarve it into a ſurrender. With this view 


he encamped his army in an advantageous 


ſtation; ſurrounded the whole town with 
deep entrenchments; built huts for the 
e F 2 recep- 


ienne, a 
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tion of his ſoldiers, which he covered with 
ſtraw or broom; and furniſhed his forces 
with all conveniences to enable them to 
endure the ſeverity. of the winter, which 
was now approaching. | 
The governour, who ſoon perceived his 
intention, ſent above ſeventeen hundred 
uſeleſs mouths out of the town; and the 
king had the generoſity to allow theſe un- 
happy people to paſs through his camp, 
after having ſupplied them with money to 
defray the expence of their journey. 
While Edward was employed in this 
ſiege, which Jaſted near a twelvemonth, 
there happened in various places many o- 


ther events; and all to the honour of the 


Engliſh arms. 

The retreat of the duke of Normandy 
from Guienne, leſt the earl of Lancaſter en- 
tire maſter of the field; and he did not 
fail to improve ſuch a favourable opportu- 
nity. He took Mirebeau and Luſignan by 
aſſault: Taillebourg and St. Jean d' Angeli 
fell into his hands: Poitiers ſurrendered at 
the firſt ſummons; and the earl having 
thus diſmantled all the frontiers on that 
ſide, carried his incurſions to the banks of 
the Loire, and ſpread terror and deſolation 
through all that part of the French domi- 
nions. 


At 
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At the ſame time, the war was renewed 


in Brittany. Charles de Blois invaded that 
province at the head of a numerous army, 
and laid ſiege to the fortreſs of Roche de 
Rien; but the counteſs of Montfort, hav- 
ing received a reinforcement of Engliſn 
troops, under the command of Sir Thomas 


Dag worth, attacked him in the night, rout- 


ed his army, and took himſelf priſoner. 
His wife, in whoſe right he laid claim 


to the dutchy, urged by the preſent neceſy- 


ſity, aſſumed the reigns of government, 
and proved a powerful rival to the coun- 
teſs of Montfort both in the field and the 
cabinet. And while theſe two illuſtrious 
heroines aſtoniſhed the world by their mi- 
| litary feats and prudent conduct, the queen 


of England ſhewed herſelf to be pollefied 


of no leſs diſtinguiſhed abilities. 
The Scotch nation, after having, for a 
number of years, maintained their liberties 


with incredible perſeverance, againſt the ſu- 


perior force of the Engliſh, at laſt recalled 
their king David de Brus from France. 


Though that prince was neither qualified 


by his age nor his talents, to MF any 
conſiderable aſſiſtance to the Scots, 


gave them the ſanction of royal authority; 
and as Edward's wars with the French em- 
ployed the greateſt part of his forces, they 

15 F z rendered 


e yet 
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rendered the ballance between the two king- 
doms more equal and uniform, 

In all the truces which Edward made 
with Philip, the king of Scotland was in- 

cluded; and when Edward undertook his | 
laſt expedition into France, David was 
ſtrongly ſollicited by his ally to invade 
the northern counties of England. The 
| Scottiſh nobility being always prone to ſuch 
incurſions, David ſoon aſſembled an arm 
of fifty thouſand men, with which he en- 
tered Northumberland, and ravaged the 
whole country as far as Durham. 

Queen Philippa collecting a body of a- 
bout ſixteen thouſand men, the command 
of which ſhe committed to the lord Piercy, 
ventured to approach him at Neville's-Croſs 
near that city; and riding through the 
ranks of the army, encouraged the Eider, 
to exert their utmoſt efforts in defendin 
their country, and repelling theſe barbarous 
invaders : nor could ſhe be perſuaded to 
uit the field, till the two armies were on 

Yo point of engaging. 

The Scots had generally been unſucceſs- 
ful in the great pitched battles which the) 
fought with the Engliſh ; but never did 
they receive a more terrible overthrow than 
the preſent. They were immediately rout- 


5 ed and chaced off the field : fifteen thou- 


ſand, or accordin g to ſome hiſtorians, twen- 


* 
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ty thouſand of them were left dead upon 
the ſpat; among whom were Edward Keith, 
earl mareſchal, and Sir Thomas Chartetis, | 
chancellor; and the king himſelf was tak- -1 
en prifoner, together with the earls of Su- 
'therland, Fife, Montieth, Carrac, lord 
Douglas, and many other noblemen. * 
Philippa having committed her royal pri- 
ſoner to the Tower, went over to the Con- 
tinent; and was received in the Engliſh f 
camp before Calais with all the reſpon | 
and deference which her high rank, her | 
great merit, and her ſignal ſucceſs ſo amply | 
—_—_—_ ** 
The inhabitants of this place had S 
held out. with invincible obſtinacy for a N 
conſiderable length of time; and Philip 1 
being apprized of their wretched condition, q 
reſolved at laſt to march to their relief. 
Accordingly, having aſſembled an army of 
two hundred thouſand men, he advanced EO 
to the Engliſh camp, which he found ſo 4 
well ſecured by entrenchments, and en- 4 
compaſſed with moraſſes, that he could not 1 
attempt to force it, without expoſing him- 
elf to the moſt imminent danger of a de- {1 
feat. In this dilemma he had no other 
Tefource than to ſend a challenge to his 4 
rival, offering to fight him in the open 
feld; and this being refuſed, he was ob- 
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liged to retire , with his troops, which he 
diſperſed into ſeveral province. 
The governour of Calais, ſeeing all hopes 
of relief entirely vaniſhed, reſolved to de- 
liver up the place, which was now re- 
duced to the laſt extremity, by famine and 
| ſickneſs. He appeared on the walls, and 
made a ſignal to the Engliſh centinels that 
he defired a conference. Sir Walter Man- 
ny being ſent to him by Edward; Gal- 
« lant knight,” ſaid the governour, I 
have been entruſted by my ſovereign 
« with the command of this town, which 
« you have inveſted for almoſt a twelve- 
* month, and, during that time, I, my 
„ garriſon, and the inhabitants have all 
* endeavoured to do our duty to our king 
«© and country. You are no ſtranger to 
«« our preſent condition: we are entirely 
„ deſtitute of all hopes of relief: we are 
«« periſhing with hunger; I am therefore 
willing to deliver up the place upon 
« this ſingle condition, that the lives and 
« liberties of theſe brave men, who have 


4 ſo long ſhared with me in every danger 


« and difficulty, be fafe and ſecure.” “ 
Manny aſſured him that the king of 
England would never conſent to ſuch a 
condition; that he was highly enraged a- 
gainſt the townſmen of Calais for their lon 
and obRtinate refiſtance, which bad expoſed 
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the Engliſh to ſuch n and calami- 

ties: that he was fully reſolved to puniſh 
them in an exemplary manner ; and that 
he would agree to no other terms than that 


of their giv arp, at diſcretion, © Con- 
le 


«+ fider,” replied Vienne, “that brave men 
« are entitled to a more honourable treat- 
« ment: if any Engliſh knight had been 
„ in my ſituation, your king would have 


„ expected from him the ſame conduct 


« which I have obſerved. The behaviour 


« of the Caliſians deſerves the eſteem and 


and approbation of every ſovereign, and 
% eſpecially of ſuch a valiant and heroic 
prince as Edward. But, be aſſured, that 
« if we muſt die, we ſhall not die unre- 
«* venged ; nor are we as yet reduced to 
% ſuch a low condition, but that we can 


« ſell our lives at a high price to the 


* conquerors. It is not the intereſt of ei- 
ther ſide to bring matters to theſe extre- 


„ mities z and, I hope, that yourſelf, brave 
* knight, will uſe your good offices with 


*“ your ſovereign in our behalf.” 5 
Manny was convinced of the juſtneſs of 


theſe ſentiments, and endeavoured to di- 


vert the king from his cruel purpoſe of 
ſacrificing all the inhabitants of Calais. 
Edward was at laſt perſuaded to ſoften the 


ſeverity of the conditions: he only de- 
manded that fix of the moſt ſubſtantial ci - 
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gizens ſhould be ſent him to be diſpoſed of 
according to his pleaſure; and that they 
ſhould come to his camp carrying the 107 
of the city in their hands, bare. headed and 
bare: footed, with ropes about their necks; 
and on theſe terms he conſented to indulge ; 
the reſt with%a pardon, | 

When the inhabitants of Calais were 
informed of this cruel reſolution, they were 
ſeized with a general panic and conſter- 
nation. To devote ſix of their fellow / ci 
tizens to certain death for their brave and 
gallant behaviour, was, in their opinion, 
more hard and ſevere than the univerſal 
maſſacre with which they had formerly been 
threatened ; and in this dreadful dilemma 
they found themſelves incapable of * 
to any fixed determination. 


At laſt, one of the principal citizens, 8 


named Pierre de St. Euſtace, whoſe memo- 
ry deſerves to be held in eternal venera- 
tion, ſept forth, and profeſſed himſelf ready 
to ſuffer death for the preſervation of his 
friends and companions : another, encou- 
raged by his example, made the like ge- 
nerous offer : a third and a fourth preſent- 
ed themſelves to the ſame fate ; ;. and th 
whole number was in a ſhort time com- 
| pleted. | 
* Theſe fix heroic burghers, ' whoſe merit 
has ſeldom bern n. and never ex- 
| ceeded 
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ceeded by any worthies either in ancient 
or modern ſtory, repaired to the Engliſh 
camp in the guiſe of maleſactors, laid the 
keys of the city at the feet of Edward, and 
with a bold and determined air expected | 
their final ſentence, The king, who was | 
highly incenſed at the length and difficulty 

| of” the fiege, ordered them to be carried 
away to immediate execution; nor could 
all the remonſtrances and entreaties of his 
courtiers divert him from his cruel pur- 
r 9 OO 
But what neither a regard to his own 
intereſt and | honour, what neither the dic- 
tates of juſtice, nor the feelings of huma- 
nity could effect, was happily accompliſhed |! 
by the more powerful influence of conju= |! 
al affeftion. The queen, who was then 
tis with child, being informed of theſe 


> 
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; 
proceedings, flew into her huſband's pre- | 
Hes, threw herſelf on her knees before 3 
him, and, with tears in her eyes, beſought { 

| 


him not to ſtain his character with an 
indelible mark of infamy, by committing. 
ſuch a horrid and barbarous deed. 1 1 
Edward could refuſe nothing to a ſpouſe | 
whom he tenderly loved, and eſpecially [1 
to one in her condition; and the queen, 4 
not ſatisfied with having ſaved the lives | 
of the ſix burghers, conducted them to her ' 
tent, where ſhe regaled them with 2 — | 
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tiful repaſt, and, after having made them a 
eigene of money and cloaths, ſent them 
ack to their fellow- citizens. | 


* 


Edward having thus made himſelf maſter 


of Calais, began to concert the means of 


ſecuring the poſſeſſion of that important for- 
treſs. He knew, that, notwithſtanding his 
pretended claim to the crown of France, 
every native of the country bore him a mor- 
tal averſion; he therefore expelled the in- 
habitants of Calais, and peopled it from 
England; and afterwards eſtabliſhed in this 
place a ſtaple of tin, lead, wool, and lea- 


ther, which redounded greatly to the ad- 


vantage of his ſubjects.“ 


In the beginning of the following year, + 


the pope's legates interpoſed their good of- 


ces ſo effectually, that a truce was con- 


cluded between France and England; but 
5 . even 


About this time, Edward received 2 ſplendid 
embaſſy, compoſed of the archbiſhop of Mentz, Ro- 


dolph and Rupert counts palatine of the Rhine and 
dulces of Bavaria, the marquis of Brandenburg, and 
the dukes of the Higher and Lower Saxony, offering 


him the imperial crown of Germany. But this 
tempting offer he refuſed to accept, as it would have 
been vtterly incompatible. with his ſcheme upon 


France, and might poſſibly have involved him not 
only in a quarrel with the pope, who ſupported the 
claim of Charles IV. elected by another party of the 
German -princes, but alſo in a new and diſtant war, 
the expence of which he was not able to maintain, 
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even during this ſuſpenſion of arms, Ed- 
ward had nearly loſt Calais, the ſole fruit 
of all his late victories. He had beftowed 


the command of that place upon Aimery 
de Pavie, an Italian, a man poſſeſſed of 


great perſonal courage, and military ſkill, 


ut utterly deſtitute of every principle of 


honour and fidelity. 55 
Aimery agreed to betray Calais to the 
enemy, for the ſum of twenty thouſand 


golden crowns; and Geoffry de Charni, 


who commanded the French troops in thoſe 

arts, concluded the bargain with him, well 

nowing, that if he ſucceeded in the at- 
tempt, , would eaſily obtain the approba- 
— /// CEE. 
Edward being apprized of this plot, by 
means of Aimery's ſecretary, ſent for that 
officer to London, and having reproached 
him wich his treachery, promiſed him his 
life, on condition that he would turn the 
contrivance to the deſtruction of the ene- 


my. The Italian readily agreed to this pro- 


1 „„ | 
A day was fixed for the admiſſion of 
the French; and Edward having prepared a 


body of eight hundred men at arms, and 
one thouſand archers. under Sir Walter de 
Manny, ſecretly departed from London, ac- 
companied by. the prince of Wales; and 


hn 
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without being ſuſpected, arrived; the even. 
ing before at Calais. 

He immediately took poſt In the Door 
or Great Towꝰr that commanded the reſt of 
the citadel ; and kept all his forces and 
the garriſon under arms On the approach 

of Charni, a choice troop of French ſol- 
diers was admitted at the poftern, and 
Aimery, receiving the ſtipulated ſum, en- 
gaged that with their affiftance, he would 
preſently open the great gate to the main 
body of the enemy, who were waitin 
with impatience for the performance of his 
promiſe. 

All the French, who had entered, were 
immediately taken priſoners ; and the great 
gate being opened, Edward allied cut with 
irrefiſtible fury upon Charni, who, ſur- 
| prized and confounded, as he was, at this 
unexpected event, made a gallant defence, 
and maintained his ground till the morn- 


in 
he king, who fought as a pliratb man 
under the ftandard of Sir Walter de Manny, 
obſerving a French gentleman, called Eu- 
ſtace de Ribaumont, who exerted himſelf 
with uncommon courage, was deſirous o 
trying a ſingle combat with” ſuch a brave 
and pallant knght. _ 
© Accordingly,” he ſtept forth Froſt his 
troop, and challenging Ribanmem by name, 
began 


TY: 
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began a ſharp and deſperate encounter. 


Twice was he beat to the ground by the 
ſtrokes of his antagoniſt; and as oſt did he 
recover himſelf: blows were redoubled with 
equal force on both ſides; and the victory 
remained a long time undecided; till at 


length Ribaumont ſeeing himſelf abandon- 
ed by almoſt all his companions, called 


out to Edward, ** Sir knight, I yield my- 
_ 44 ſelf your priſoner,” and immediately de- 
livered his ſword to the king. 


, 


e in ee whb cri ind 


ing their retreat cut off by another de- 
tachment, and the Engliſh continually rein- 
forced by freſh parties from the town, ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion ; and being conducted 
into Calais, were magnificently entertained 
by Edward, who then firſt acquainted them, 
that he himſelf had been preſent in the 
YER. © OHH 254 b las; air 
He declared Ribaumont the braveft knight 


he had ever encountered, adjudged him the 

prize of chivalry above all the knights of his 
court, and reſtored him to his liberty with- _ 
out ranſom. He then deprived Aimery of 


the government of Calais, which he conferred 


upon Sir John Beauchamp, and returned to 
England, where he amply rewarded thoſe 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this ex- 
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The king had always entertained a great 


affection for the caſtle of Windſor, as the 


place of his birth. He had for a long time 
paſt been beautiſying and adorning it with 
magnificent buildings and fortifications ; he 
had rebuilt the chapel, which he dedicated 
to the virgin Maty, St. George, and, St. 
Edward the Confeſſor, and he now made 


it the ſeat of a military order, which he 
ſounded: in honour of St. George the patron 


of England. e 9 
A garter of blue velvet, with the in- 
ſcription Heni. ſuit qui mal y penſe*, was the 

* Hiſtorians are greatly divided in their opinions 

about the origin of the ſymbol, as well as the motto 
of this order. - Some affirm, that Edward pitched up- 


on the garter, becauſe in the battle of Crecy he had 
given. patter for the word. Some alledge he did 


ſo, becauſe on that day he had ordered his garter to 


be fixed to the end of a lance ſor the ſignal or battle. 


Others pretend, that Edward enly revived and regu- 
lated an order of knighthood inſtituted by Richard I. at 
the ſiege of Acres in Paleſtine, Richard, they ſay, rc 
| ſolving to ſtorm the town, diſtributed among jome of 

his principal officers certain leathern firings to be tied 
about their legs, the better to diſtinguiſh thein during 


the aſſault, and that Edward inſtituted the order of 


the garter in memory of this event, nt 

Others ſuppoſe, that Edward choſe a blue garter 
for the ſymbol of the order for no other reaſon, but 
| becauſe that colour has always been deemed the em- 
blem of fidelity and friendſhip; and that the motto 


was meant as a ſolemn aſſurance of good faith and 


hoſpitality towards his own knights, and a ſevere 


ſarcalm 
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C * of union and concord choſen for 
this noble fraternity; which from hence 
was called the Order of the Garter. It 
conſiſted originally, as it till does, of the 
king of England as, ſovereign, and five and 
mm knights companions. 18 

; G . On 


farcaſm_ upon the perfidy and . of his rival 
| Philip de Valois, who ſeized the lords of the Mont- 
fort party, While they were under the protection of a 
ſafe-conduRt, and had been invited to his court to * 
ſiſt at a feſtival of the like nature, 
But the moſt probable opinion is, that this circum- 
| france took its riſe from an affair of gallantry, 
The ſtory runs thus: Edward's miſtreſs, the countefs 
of Saliſbury, happening to drop her garter, while ſhe 
was dancing at a court-ball, the king picked it up, 
and obſerving ſome of his courtiers to ſmile, as if he 
had not obtained this favour merely by accident, he 
called out Hon ſoit qui mal y penſe; and inſtituted 
the order of the garter, to perpetuate the memory of 
this event, | 
The curious reader, we imagine, will not be diſ- 

leaſed to ſee the names of the firſt members of this 
illufrious order :- theſe were; Edward III. king of 
England, Edward his ſon prince of Wakes, Edward his 
couſin duke of Lancaſter, Thomas Beauchamp earl of 
Warwick, Ralph earl of Stafford, William Montague 
ear] of Saliſbury, .Roger Mortimer earl of March,” 
John de Greilly Captal de Buche, E lord L. Ilie, 
Bartholomew lord Burgherſt, ohn ord Beauchamp, 
John lord Mohun, Hugh lord ourtney, Thomas Jord 

olland, John lord Grey, Sir Richard Fitz-fimon, Sir 
Miles 122 Sir Thomas Wale, Sir Hugh Wri- 
otheſley, Sir Niel Loring, John lord Chandos, Fi 
lor 
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On the feſtival of St. George in this year 
they walked bareheaded in proceſſion, clad 
in gowns- of ruſſet, and mantles of fine 
lue woolen cloths, ' with the reſt of the 
abit of the order, to St. George's Cha- 
pel, where they heard maſs read by Wil 
liam Edendon, biſhop of Wincheſter, pre- 
late of the order; and after divine ſervice, 
returned to a ſumptuous entertainment. 
Ihe ſolemnity concluded with mili- 
tary ſports of tournaments, at which Da- 
vid Bruce, with other priſoners of diſtine- 
tion, both French and Scots, were allowed 
to aſſiſt. And, indeed, in theſe diverſions 
Edward ſpent the greateſt part of his time, 
when he was not engaged in foreign wars, 
nor employed in the affairs of government. 
But the joy and triumph which reigned 
in the court of England, was ſuddenly 
changed into ſorrow and mourning by a 
terrible and deſtructive peſtilence, which 
invaded that kingdom, as well as the reſt 
of Europe; and is ſuppoſed to have car- 
ried off about one fourth of the inhabi- 
tants, in every country where it prevailed. 
In the firſt fix months of this year, ſe- 
ven and fifty thouſand perſons are ſaid to 
have died of it in Norwich and London ; 
8 16 1 "a 4 and 
lord Audely, Sir Otho Holland, Sir Henry Eame f 
Brabant, Sir Sancho d' Ambriticourt, and Sir William 
Pavely, Afpmole's Hiſt, of the Garter, 
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and the church- yards not being ſufficient 
for the burial of the dead, Sir Walter de 
Manny bought thirteen acres; of ground, 
belonging to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital in 
Smithfield; to ſerve for the + interment of 
thoſe who periſhed by the plague, which 

no ſooner ceaſed, than he founded: on the 
ſpot a convent of Carthuſians. {ary 
This dreadful diſtemper - ſpread into 
Wales and Ireland, — _chiefly 
fatal to the common people, and of theſe 
to the old men, women and children. 
None of the better ſort died of the in- 
fection, except three or four of the no- 
bility, and Jane the king's ſecond daugh- 
ter, who was ſeized with it at Bourdeaux 
in her way to Caſtile, where ſhe was to 
have been married to the infant don Pe- 
dro, fon of Alphonſo XI. ſovereign of that 
1% wild F 
When the contagion among the human 
| ſpecies abated, the ſheep. and cattle pe- 
Tiſhed in vaſt numbers; and no bird or 
beaſt of prey would touch their carcaſſes, 
which lay putrifying upon the ſurface of 
the ground, and by their intolerable ſtench 
contributed to mcreaſe the pernicious qua- 
lity of the air. The corn was loſt "for 
want of hands to reap and gather it, and 
hence enſued a dreadful dearth of all kinds 
of proviſions, „„ #0 


The h | 


bad ſueceſs againſt Eng | 
zn the utmoſt diſorder and confuſion. 'This 
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The Scots, tempted by the proſpect of 
an eaſy prey, in this ſeaſon of death and 
deſolation, made an irruption into the 


northern counties; and, together with a 
large booty, carried back the contagion to 
their own country, where it raged with un- 


common violence. This terrible calamity, 


rather than the pacific diſpoſitions of the 
contending princes, ſetved to maintain and 


prolong the truce between France and Eng- 
About this period Philip de Valois died, 


-without being able to reſtore the public 


tranquillity of his . oy 
and had involve 


prince, in the beginning of his reign, had 
obtained the name of Fortunate, and ac- 


quired the character of prudent; but he ill 


1vpported either the one or the other; 


P 
dugh his bad ſucceſs was leſs _ to 


/ . 
. 


his own want of courage and conduct, 
than to the better fortune and ſuperior abi- 


Zut the misfortunes which happened in 
the reign of his ſon and ſucceſſor, John, 


gave the French nation reaſon to regret 
even the calamitous times of Philip de 
Valois. John was poſſeſſed of many ex- 
cellent virtues, particularly of a high * 
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of honour, and an inviolable regard 
for good faith and fincerity ; but he was 
utterly deſtitute of that ſagacity and pene- 
tration which the ſituation of his affairs 
required, and for want of which his king- 
dom was involved is all the miſeries of 
foreign wars, and inteſtine commotions. 
Ie chief cauſe of his misfortunes was 
Charles king of Navarre, commonly called 
the Bad or Wicked, and whoſe actions ren- 
dered him but too worthy of that appella- 
tion. Charles was deſcended from the blood 
royal of France, by his mother a daughter 
of Lewis Hutin ; he himſelf had married a 
daughter of king John: but all theſe ties, 
which ought to have attached him more firm- 
ly to the throne, gave him only a greater pow- 
er, and, one would almoſt be tempted to 
think, a greater inclination, to ſhake and 
overtbrow it“ n 
The conſtable d' Eu, who had been taken 
priſoner by Edward at Caen, obtained his 
liberty, on promiſe of ſurrendering to that 
prince as his ranſom, the town of Guiſnes 
near Calais, of which he was the ſuperior : 
but as John took r at this agree- 
ment, which, if performed, would have laid 
his dominions more open to the enemy, 
and as he had reaſon to think that the 
conſtable had entered into more dangerous 
- connexion 
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connexions with Edward, he cauſed him to 
be apprehended, and, without any form 


bo trial, put him to death in priſon. 


ie de in Sen Aber ian in 


| the office of conſtable ; and met with the 
| like unhappy fate, being murdered by the 


order of the ing of Navarre : and ſuch 
was the weakneſs of the crown, that this 


prince, far from deprecating the puniſh- 
ment due to his'crime, would not ſo much 


as conſent to aſk pardon for his offence, 
until he had obtained an acceſſion of terri- 
tory, and got the king's ſon into his hands 


as a ſecurity for his perſon; after which 


he 'repaired to court, and performed- this 
ridiculous act of ſorrow and bee in 


the royal preſence. 


By this means a perfect harmony and 


, —_—_ ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed between 
the two French princes; but this a 


ment was of very ſhort duration. The 1 


king of Navarre, conſcious of his own 


guilt, and dreading the vengeance which 
his many crimes and miſdemeanours ſo am- 
ply deſerved, reſolyed to ſcreen himſelf 
from the impending danger, by forming an 


alliance with ſome foreign monarch.* 


With this view he entered into a ſecret 
correſpondence with Edward, who in conſi- 
dener of certain conceſſions made him 
: | by | 
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by Charles, promiſed to aſſiſt him with all 
| his forces, as ſoon as the truce between 
France and England ſhould be expired. 
He likewiſe drew over to his ſide Geof- 
fry de Harcourt, and ſeveral other French 
noblemen, by which means he added greatly 
to the ſtrength of his party. He had even. 
the addreſs to engage in his intereſt Charles, 
the king of France's eldeſt ſon, a youth, 
in” the eighteenth year of his age, and the 
firſt that bore the name of Dauphin, by 
the re-union of the province of Dauphiny 
to the crown. | bo. 
But this prinoe, though at firſt led a- 
ſtray by the violence of his own paſſions, 
and the artful inſinuations of his pretended. 
friends, no ſooner began to reflect upon 
his conduct, than he perceived the folly 
of the ſtep he had taken, and reſolved. 
to attone for his offence by ſacrificing 
his aſſociates. Accordingly, in concert 
with his father, he invited the king of 
Navarre, and other noblemen of the party, 
to an entertainment at Roiien, where they 
were arreſted and thrown into priſon. The 
count of Harcourt, with the lord of Gra- 
ville and two gentlemen, were forthwith 
beheaded, and the king of Navarre ſent: to, 
the chatelet in Paris, . whence he was 
afterwards removed to Arleux in Artois, 
where he remained in cloſe — x: 


—— * 
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board o 
fail in September from the port of Ply- 
mouth, attended by the earls of Warwick, 


| mounting to _—y thouſand men, he be- 
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But this act of ſeverity in the king, and 
of treachery in the danpbin, inſtead of 
ſtrengthening the royal authority, ſerved 
only to weaken and impair it. Philip of 
Navarre, brother to Charles, and Geoffry 
de Harcourt, fortified all the towns and 


and caſtles belonging to that prince, and 
immediately applied to Edwar Lor aſſiſt. 


ance. - | 
The truce between the two crowns 'be- 
ing now expired, Edward was at full li- 


berty to proſecute the deſigns: he had ſorm- 
ed upon the crown of France. Overjoyed 
to find that the inteftine commotions in that 
kingdom had gained him ſome friends and 
adherents, which all his pretenſions to the 
crown had never been able to procure 
him, he reſolved to attack his enemy both 
on the ſide of Guienne under the com- 
mand of the prince of Wales, and a 
of Calais in his own perſon. | 


* LL yo Edward, embarking. 125 forces on 
a fleet of three hundred ſhips, ſer 


Saliſbury, Oxford, Suffolk, and other — 
ſons of dittioQion ; and, landing at Bour- 


deaux, was joined by the moit Welakenable 
of the Gaſcon nobility, 


Being now at the head of an army, * 


gan, 


nn 
gan his march towards Armagnac, which, 
eogether with Aſtarac, Cominges, La Re- 
viere, and L'lſle en Jourdain, he waſted 
with fire and ſword, plundering the inha- 
bitants, demoliſhing the fortreſſes, and re- 
ducing the towns and villages to aſhes. He 
next advanced to Thoulouſe, where he en- 
deavoured in vain to draw the euemy to a 
. J 

He then paſſed the Garonne, and burn- 
ed the ſuburbs of Carcaſſonne: he even 
penetrated to Narbonne, and ravaged the 
whole country 'around him; and after an 


expedition of fix weeks, returned with 
an immenſe booty and a great number 


of priſoners to Guienne, Where de put his 
troops into winter quarters. The conftable 
of Bourbon, who commanded in thoſe pro- 


vances, was ſtrictly enjoined, though at the 


head of a ſuperior army, not to run the 
riſk of a Je en gaent, "#11 1g . 
The . . 


ng's invaſion from Calais was 


conducted with the ſame ſpirit, and:crowned 
with the like ſucceſs. He broke into France 


at the head of a formidable army, to 


whom he gave a full liberty of pillaging 
and waſting the open country. He pro- 


ceeded to St. Omer, where the king of 
Frauce lay encamped; and on the retreat 
of that prince, purſued him to Heidin. 


. u Jaehn 
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John was extremely anxious to avoid a 
general action; yet, in order to ſave ap- 
pearances, he ſent Edward a challenge to 
fight a pitched battle with him; a com- 
mon bravado in thoſe times, but abſolute- 
ly inconfiſtent with the art of war, and 
which ſeems to have taken its riſe from 
the practice of ſingle combat. Edward 
having waited a whole day in expectation 


of the French monarch, returned to Calais, 
from whence he went over to England to 


ſecure: that kingdom againſt a threatened 
incurſion of the Scots. 4 


The Scots, tempted by the proſpect of a 


large booty, and encouraged by the ab- 


ſence of the king, the nobility, and the 


military power of England, had ſurprized 
the town of Berwick, and aſſembled a nu- 
merous army in order to invade the north 


ern counties: but, on the approach of Ed. 


ward, they abandoned that place which was 
not tenable, while the +Engliſh were in 


poſſeſſion of the caſtle; and taking ſhelter 
among their woods and faſtneſſes, gave the 
enemy an opportunity of ravaging, unmo- 


leſted, the whole country as far as Edin- 


| burgh. Ts 


Baliol accompanied the king in this * 
pedition; but finding that his conſtant at- 
tachment to Edward had entirely ruined his 


Intereſt in his own country, and that he 


miner 


* 
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himſelf was now oppreſſed with age and in- 
firmities, he. reſigned his title to the crown 
of Scotland in favour of the -Engliſh mo- 
narch, who, in conſideration of this ceſſion, 
granted him a penſion of two thouſand' 
pounds a year, paid all his debts, and pre- 
ſented him with the ſum of five thouſand 
mars; as a reward for his faithful ſervices. 
Mean while, Edward received intelli- 
gence of the critical ſituation of his af- 
fairs in France, and immediately diſ- 
prey the earl of Lancaſter with a ſmall 
| y of er to ag his friends: in * 
mandy. 
The campaign was entirely ſpent in 
Night ſkirmiſhes and ſudden incurſions, 
which were attended with various ſucceſs, 
though generally to the diſadvantage of the 
Engliſh 3 till, at laſt, an important event 
happened in the other part of the king- 
dom, which involved the whole country 
in the utmoſt diſorder and confuſion, and 
had almoſt overturned the monarchy of 
France. 7.0.86 
The prince of + Wales, encouraged by 
the ſucceſs of the laſt campaign, took the 
field, .in the month of July,“ at the head 
of ' two. thouſand men at arms, fix thouſand 
archers, and four thouſand infantry. Paſſ- 
ing 1 the Agenois, he waſted Quer- 
. 8 CY, 
A. D. 13 56. 
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cy, the Limouſin, and Auvergne; advanced 
into Berry, made ſome unſucceſsful attacks 
upon Bourges and Iſſodun, and took TIO 

zon by aſſault. 

Here he firſt learned that the king of 
| France was poſted at Chartres, with a nu- 
merous army, aſſembled from all parts of 
his kingdom. John imagining that Ed- 
ward intended to croſs the Loire, and join 
the duke of Lancaſter in Normandy, had 
diſpoſed his forces in ſuch a manner, as to 
guard all the towns and paſſages on that 
river; and the prince of. Wales, apprized 
of this circumſtance, determined to turn 
off on the left to Romorantin, lay waſte 
Poitou, and return through Saintogne to 
Bourdeaux. 

Three hundred lances, commanded by: 
the lords of Crain and Boucocaut and the 
| herryit of Chaumont, endeavouring to cut 
off his advanced guard, were infantly rout- 
ed, and took refuge in the caſlle of Romo- 
rantin, where, in a few days, * were 
forced to ſurrender at diſeretion. „ 

The prince in his march had taken a- 
bout fix thouſand men at arms, who were 
ſent priſoners to Bourdeaux, and ravaged 
the country to a great extent. Paſing 
through part of Touraine and Anjou, ſour 
of the Loire, he now advanced into Poi- 
tou; and, on Saturday the ſeventh day of 

| Septem- 


| r | 89 


September, encamped between Beauvoir and 


tiers. 

The king of France, arriving with an 
army of ſixty thouſand horſe, beſides in- 
fantry , held a council of war, in which it 


Mavpertuis, within two leagues of Poi- 


was agreed to attack the Engliſh the next. 


morning. Edward was already ſo diſtreſſed 
For want of 'proviſions, that, in a few days, 
he might have been flarved into a ſur- 
render ; but the French preſuming on their 
own valour, and truſting to their great ſu- 
periority of numbers, N a battle 
with ſo much ardour, that John was ob- 
liged to comply with their requeſt. 

He divided his army into three bodies; 


the firſt and moſt advanced of which was 


conducted by his brother the duke of Or- 
leans; the ſecond was poſted on the left, 
under the command of the dauphin, aſſiſted 


* 


by his brothers Lewis and john; and the 


| king in perſon, attended by his youngeſt 
fon Philip, headed the third diviſion as a 
body of reſerve. 7) ME. 


While the conflable and mareſchals were 


drawing up the troops, John ſent the lords 


of Ribaumont, Landas, and Beaujeu, to re- 
connoitre the order and diſpoſition of the 


enemy, whom they found poſted among 
| buſhes, hedges, and vineyards, ſo as to be 
abſolutely inacceſſible, except by a narrow 


H 3 5 | lane, 
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lane, hardly capable of admitting four men 
a-breaſt, and lined with thick hedges, be- 
hind which a body of Engliſh archers was 
placed to defend the paſſage. Ribaumont 
Was of opinion, that all the cavalry ſhould. 
be obliged to diſmount, except about three 
RY choſen men in complete armour, 
who ſhould enter the defile, ſuſtain, the firſt 
fury of the enemy's onſet, and make way. 
for the diſmounted cavaliers to advance to 
the charge. e „ 
This advice was approved; the three hun- 
dred men were choſen, and armed for the 
purpoſe; and all the reſt of the troops were 
ordered to attack on foot, except a few Ger- 
man ſquadrons which remained on horſeback, 
to be employed occaſionally, as the neceſſity 
of: agar might requires. ooo. oo 
While the two armies were on the point of 
_ engaging, the governor of Perigort, com- 


miſſioned by the pope to renew the negocia- 


tions for a peace between the two crowns, 
ran up to the king, and earneſtly entreated 
him not to ſacrifice the lives of ſo many 
French gentlemen as muſt neceſſarily be ſlain 
in the attack; adding, that if he were al- 
lowed to go to the Engliſh camp, he hoped 
He ſhould be able to perſuade the prince of 
Wales to ſurrender. , , _. 1 
John agreeing to the propoſal, the cardi- 
nal repaired to Edward, who, fully — 
0 


1 4 ks 3 
4 
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of 4 imminent danger to 7 8 was 
expoſed, declared himſelf ready to accept of 
any terms that ſhould not be inconſiſtent, 
with his own honour, and that of his coun- 
oy 7. * 

This ver being reported to > John, he | 
ſent back his troops to their quarters; and the 
cardinal ſpent the whole day in paſſing be- 
tween the two camps, to acjuſt the articles 
of accommodation. 

The prince of Wales oromiſed, that pro- 
vided he might be allowed to retire unmo- 
leſted to Bourdeaux, he would reſtore all the 
places and priſoners he had taken in that 
campaign, and engage not to ſerve againſt 
France for the ſpace of ſeven years. 

But John peremptorily inſiſted upon Ed- 
ward's ſurrendering himſelf priſoner, with an 
hundred knights, in which caſe the Engliſh 

army might purſue their march without mo- 
leſtation. The prince, inſtead of agreeing 
to this propoſal, told the cardinal, that he 
and his knights ſhould never be taken but in 
battle; and that he would rather loſe his life 
than accept of ſuch diſhonourable terms. 

This reſolution cut off all hopes of  ac- 
commoadation, and both ſides prepared for an 
engagement; tho' Edward reaped ſome bene- 
fit from the delay, which gave him an oppor- 
_ of fortifying his camp with 2 

2 A4 
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and paliſadoes, fo as to render it almoſt im- 
Pega: e th bn 
n Monday morning the French troops 
were drawn ont into the field in the order 
of battle we have already deſcribed ; and 
Edward divided his ſmall army into three di- 
ſtin& bodies, but ranged in ſuch a cloſe and 


and compact manner, that they ſeemed to 


form one ſquare battalion. His front was 


_ defended by a number of ditches and hedges, 


and his flanks were ſecured on one fide by a 
mountain, and on the other by a moraſs. 


On the declivity of the hill the van was 
placed under the conduct of the earl of War- 


wick; the rear was commanded by the earls 
of Saliſbury and Suffolk; and the main body, 


which reached from the end of the lane to a 

neighbouring vineyard, was headed by the 
prince in perſon; and John de Greilly 
Captal de Buche was detached with three 


hundred men at arms, and as many archers, 
to lie in ambuſh at the foot of the mountain, 


and fall upon the back of the enemy in the 


heat of the action. 0 | 
Before the charge was ſounded, Ed- 


ward rode up to the ſeveral ranks, and ex- 


horted the men to exert their utmoſt efforts 
in preſerving their own lives, and maintain- 
ing the honour of their country, aſſuring 
them that England ſhould never be obliged 


to pay his ranſom, for that he was fully 


de- 


* 
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determined either to conquer or die on the 
Both ſides having thus made the neceſſary 
preparations, the battle began about nine 
o*clock in the morning. The three hundred 
Frenchmen entered the lane with great re- 


ſolution; but they were ſo galled by the 


Engliſh archers. that lined the hedges, that 
one half of them were ſlain before they reach- 


ed the front of Edward's main body, where 


they were hewn in pieces by an advanced 
party under the command of the lord 
Audeley. © 5 1 

The mareſchals Clermont and Andrehan 
coming up cloſe behind the firſt body, were 


greatly incommoded in their march by the 
cCarcaſſes of the men and horſes that were 


killed, which choaked up the paſſage, while 
the archers poured in upon them repeated 
ſhowers of arrows. 5 1 
When they advanced to the van of the 
wh 9 they were warmly received by the 
ear 


of Warwick; and Saliſbury and Suffolk 


haſtening up from the rear, completed the 


confufon. Clermont was killed upon the 


ſpot, and Andrehan was felled to the ground 
by the lord Audeley, and taken priſoner. 


The death of theſe noblemen, and the 


terrible carnage that enſued, ſtruck their 
followers with ſach a pannjc, that they 
18 Vers 
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were 'inſtantly thrown into confuſion, and. 
betook themſelves to a precipitate flight... * | 
The firſt body of the French being thus 
routed, the dauphin advanced to the charge, 
though his men were greatly diſcouraged by 
the defeat of their companions,and they were. 
hardly recovered from the ſurprize which 
that event had occaſioned, when John de 
SGreilly iſſuing forth from his ambuſh, at- 
Baked their rear with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
they immediately fell into diſorder, and fled, 
with great precipitation. | I IT 
The lords of Landas, Bodenay, and St. 
Venant, who were particularly charged with 
the care of the dauphin and bis brothers, 
carried them off the field to Chauvigny, un- 
der a guard of eight hundred lances; and 
the duke of Orleans, with the greateſt part 
of his diviſion, which had not yet engaged, 
thought proper to follow the ſame courſe. 
The lord Chandos called out to Edward 
that the day was won, and adviſed him to at- 
tack the main body of the French under king 
John, which, though more numerous than 
he whole Engliſh, army, were greatly diſ- 
ſpirited by the flight of their countrymen. _ 
John exerted his atmoſt efforts in order to 
regain by his valour, what he had loſt by his 
| miſconduRt ; and the .only reſiſtance. made 
that day was by his line of battle. The 
pfkince of Wales fell with irreſiſtible impetu- 
gr I ens olity 
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oſity upon ſome German cavalry Moan in 
the front, and commanded by the counts of 
Sallebruche, Nydo, and Noſto: a fierce 
battle enſued: the one fide were animated 
by the hopes of obtaining a complete vic- 
tory : the other ſide were retained by the 
ſhame of yielding the day to an enemy ſo 
much inferior: but the three German gene- 
5 together with the conſtable of Athenes, 
being ſlain, that body of cavalry gave way, 
and left the king 6 to the whole fury 
of the enemy. | 
The ranks were every moment mowed 
down around him: the nobles fell by his ſide 
one after another: his ſon, who was only i in 
the fourteenth year of his age, received a 
wound, while he was fighting bravely in de- 
fence of his father, The king being ex- 
hauſted with fatigue, and overpowered by 
numbers, might have been eaſily killed; but 
every Engliſh gentleman, deſirous of taking 
the royal priſoner alive, fpared him in the 
action, called out to him to ſurrender, and 
offered him quarter; and ſeveral, who en- 
_ dearoured to ſeize him, loſt their lives in 
the attempt. He ſtill cried out, Where is 
my couſin the prince of Wales?“ and 
ſeemed unwilling to yield himſelf to any per- 
ſon of inferior rank; but hearing that Ed- 
ward was in another part of the field, he 


threw 2 15 his e and ſurrendered: 
Mr himſelf 
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| himſelf to Dennis de Morbec, a knight of 
Arras, who had been obliged to fly his 
country for manſlaughter. His ſon Philip was 
takeo with him. 4365 | 2 
The prince of Wales, who had been car- 
-ried to a great diſtance in purſuit of the fly- 
ing foe, ſeeing the victory completely gain- 
ed, had cauſed a tent to be pitched, and was 
tepoling himſelf after the fatigue of the 
battle, when he heard of the 1 of the 
French monarch. He inſtantly diſpatched 
the earl of Warwick to take care of the royal 
priſoner: and that nobleman arrived in tume 
to fave the life of the king, which was now 
expoſed to greater danger than it had been 

during the heat of the action. 
The Engliſh had taken him by force from 
| Morbec : the Gaſcons claimed the honour of 
keeping the captive; and ſome brutal ſol- 
diers, rather than yield the prize to their 
rivals, threatened to put him to death. War- 
_ wick's arrival put an end to the difpute : 
both parties were ſo over-awed by his pre- 
ſence, that they delivered him quietly into 
his hands, and he immediately conduct- 
ed him to the prince's tent. ag 
-* Ma glory of conqueſt Edward ſhared in 
common with other warriors both in ancient 
-and modern times; but the moderation and 
humanity which he diſcovered on the preſent | 
occaſion, were entircly peculiai to . 
| A 9 
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and rendered him more famous and illu- 
ſtrious than any other hero that ever attract- 
ed the admiration of mankind, Many con- 
uerors have taken kings i in battle; but ne- 
ver did any conqueror treat his priſoners 
with that politeneſs and reſpe& which Ed- 
ward now. ſhewed to the French monarch. 

He came forth to meet him with all the 
marks of the moſt ſincere regard and tender 
affection; he adminiſtered comfort to him 
amidſt his misfortunes, paid him the tribute 
of praiſe that was due to his valour, and aſ- 
cribed his own ſucceſs merely to the blind 
chance of war, or to the decrees of a ſuperior 
| Ace which confounds the ſchemes = 

e wiſelt generals, and baffles the efforts of 
the boldeſt warriors. Ks 

Nor did John, behave i in ſuch a mwahner as 
to ſhew himſelf unworthy of this generous 
treatment: conquered and a priſoner, as he 
was, he never forgot 'that he was a king 
more deeply affecled by Edward's ee 
than his own calintitier, he frankly acknow- 

ledged, that, notwithſtanding his defeat and 
_ captivity, his honour was ſtill unblemiſhed ; 
and that, if he had yielded the victory, he | 
had done it to the Rick eſt. and moſt accom- 
pliſhed prince upon earth. _ 

. Edward cauſed an elegant entertainment 
to be prepared i in his tent for the priſoners ; 
and he himſelf waited Upon tlie royal cap- 

Vo ol. XIVV. I tive 


| 


triumph was complete. 


deaux; and as he had not an army ſufficient 
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tive at table as if he had been one of his 
domeſtics; he ſtood at theking's back during 
the meal, and conftantly refuſed to fit down, 
declaring that, as he was a ſubject, he was 
too ſenſible of the great diſtance between his 


own rank and that of royal majeſty, to take 
ſuch a freedom. TY 


The French noblemen, who had been 


taken in the battle, were firuck with, aſto- 


niſhment at this inftance of magnanimity 
and greatneſs of ſoul. They looked upon 
him as a being of ſome ſuperior ſpecies ; and 


while they expreſſed their admiration of his 


* 


excellent virtues, could not help lamentin 
the fate of their country, which was expolly 
to the reſentment of an enemy of ſuch diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities. e ee 


All the Engliſh and Gaſcon knights fol- 


lowed the example of their prince; the pri- 


ſoners were every where treated with huma- 


nity, and were ſoon after reſtored to their 
liberty on paying moderate ranſoms, no more 
being demanded of them than they could 


_ eaſily afford. Vet, ſo numerous were the 
noble captives, that their ranſoms, added 


to the ſpoils of the field, were ſufficient. to 


- enrich the prince's army; and as they had 


loſt but few men in the battle, their joy and 
Edward retired with his priſoner to Bour- 


to 


—— + * +1 Js, nw 
to improve his preſent advantages, he agreed 
to a truce for two years, with ſo much the 
greater readineſs, that he might have an op- 

Ni of conducting his royal captive to 

England, where he landed in the beginning 

nn N 
_ He no ſooner arrived at Southwark, than 

he was met by a prodigious number of people 
of all ranks and conditions. The priſoner 

was clad in royal apparel, and mounted o 
a white courſer, remarkable for its ſize and 
beauty, and for the richneſs of its furniture, 
The conqueror rode by his ſide in a meaner 

_ garb, and carried by a black palfry in ordi- 
nary trappings. | In this manner he paſſed 

through the ſtreets of London, and preſent- 
ed the king of France to his father, who 
came forth to meet him, and received him 

with as much politeneſs' as if he had been a 
neighbouring prince, who had come to pay 


him a friendly viſit. | 
lohn, beſides the . treatment he 
received, had the melancholy ſatis faction of 


ſeeing that his fate was not ſingular. The 
king of Scots had been eleven years a pri- 
ſoner in England; and Edward finding that 
the conqueſt of Scotland was nowiſe advan- 
ced by the captivity of its ſovereign, a- 
greed to ſet him at * for the ranſom of 

5 T * e 
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an hundred thouſand marks ſterling, and Da- 
vid de Bris delivered the ſons of all his prin- 
cipal ; hobility, as a ſecurity for the pay- 


* 


ment. 


Mean while the kingdom of France was 
involved in the moſt terrible diſorders . The 
dauphin, now about eighteen years of age, 
naturally aſſumed tlie reins of government 
during his father's captivity ; but though 
poſſeſſed of excellent abilities, he had nei- 


ther the experience nor authority tequiſite to 


defend a ſtate, attacked at once by foreign 
wars, and diſtracted by internal commo- 
TESTES io WE a FILA 

In order to procure a ſupply, he convok- 


ed the ſtates of the kingdom; but that aſſem- 


bly, inſtead of granting his requeſt, laid hold 
of the preſent opportunity to demand a limi- | 


tation of the power of the crown, the redreſs 


of public grievances, and the enlargement of 
the king of Navarre. V 
_ , Marcel, provoſt of the merchants and firſt 
magiſtrate of Paris, inſtead of endeavouring | 


to preſerve the public peace and tranquillity, 
as 


is his duty required, encouraged the popu- 
Jace in all their violent proceedings. They 
detained the dauphin in a kind of captivity : 
they maſſacred in his preſerice Robert de 
Clermont, and John de Conflans, mareſchals 
of France; they menaced all the other mini- 
Oe” i "a 5 ſters 
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ſters with the like fate; and when Charles at 
laſt eſcaped from their hands, they levied war 
e him, and openly erected the ſtandard 
of rebellion. The other cities of the king- 
dom, following the example of the capital, 
diſclaimed the dauphin's authority, uſurped 
the government into their own hands, and 
ſpread diſorder and confuſion through all the 
provinces. ? 

The nobles, who were attached to the 
crown, and would willingly have pat a {top 
to theſe outrages, had loſt all their influ- 
ence ; and being upbraided with coward- 
ice for their behaviour in the battle of 
Poitiers, were every where treated with indig- 
nity and contempt. „ 1 
The troops, who for want of regular 
pay could no longer be held in order 
and diſcipline, threw off all regard to 
their officers, endeavoured to procure ſub- 
ſiſtence by pillage and robbery, and join- 
ing themſelves with the ruffians and out- 
laws, with which the nation abounded, 
formed numerous bands of free-booters, 
who infeſted and plundered every part of 
the kingdom. 5 | 
_ Amidſt theſe diſorders the king of Na- 
varre made his eſcape from Prog. and 
Put himſelf at the head of the furious male- 
contents. But this prince, though endowed 
with excellent talents, was entirely deſti- 

| 13 tute 


will and affection of his enemies. 
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ute of that ſagacity and prudence which 


his difficult ſituation required. #2 
He revived his claim, which was now 
become obſolete, to the crown of France; 


and, indeed, if female ſucceſſion had not 


been excluded by the Salic law, his mo- 


ther, the daughter of Lewis Hutin, brought 


him undoubtedly the only lawful title, and 

ſtood before the mother of Edward in the 

courſe of deſcent. Ae" 
But as he had no hopes of making 


good 
his pretenſions without the aſſiſtance of the 


Eagliſh, who were concerned in intereſt to 
difappoint his aim, he ated by no ſettled 
or conſiſtent plan; but in all his operati- 


ons he behaved more like a leader of ban- 
ditti than the commander of a regular ar- 


my, or one who aſpired to the poſſeſſion 
of a throne, and was bound by his ſtation 


to exert his endeavours in reſtoring the 
peace and tranquillity of the public. 
The eyes, therefore, of all the French, 


who wiſhed well to their country, were fixed 


upon the dauphin ; and that young prince, 


though by no means diftinguiſhed for his 
military talents, was yet poſſeſſed of ſuch an 


_. amiable manner and 2 addreſs, that 
be daily attached his frien 


s more firmly 
to his intereſt, and even gained the good- 


n 164 
© Marcel, the ſeditious provoſt, was killed 
as he was attempting to my the city to 
the king of Navarre and the Engliſh ;\ and 
the capital immediately returned to its, du- 
ty. The moſt conſiderable bodies of the 
rebellious peaſants were diſperſed and put 
to the ſword ; ſome parties of the military 
banditti met with the ſame fate; and tho” 
many diſorders ſtill continued to prevail, 
France began to recover the appearance of 
a regular government, and to concert a plan 
TREAT... ö 
During theſe diforders, in France, Ed- 
ward ſeemed to have a favourable oppor- 
tunity of extending his conqueſts.; but he 
was Teftrained by the truce from making 
open war, and he could not, conſiſtently 
with his own intereſt, aſſiſt the faction of 
"Navarre ed | 3 
He therefore employed himſelf in carrying 
on a negociation with his priſoner; ' and a 
treaty was at laſt concluded on the follow- 
ing terms; that, in conſideration of Ed- 
ward's quitting all claim to the dutchy of 
Normandy, the counties of Anjou ard 
Maine, and the crown of France, he and 
his heirs ſhould enjoy Gaſcony, Guienne, | 
L'Engumois, Saintogne, Perigort, Quercy, 
Limouſin, Poitou, Touraine, Calais, Guiſnes, 
the Boulonnois, and the county of Pon- 
thieu, free and independent of the 3 
| IE om 
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dom of France; and that John and the 
French noblemen, who had been taken 
with him, ſhould be reſtored to their li- 
berty, on the payment of four millions of 
gold crowns for his and their ranſom. _ 
But this treaty was rejected by the eſtates 
of France as incompatible with the honour 
and ſafety of the kingdom; and Edward, 
enraged at this refuſal, threatened to viſit 
the dauphin at Paris, as ſoon as the truce 
ſhould, be expired. e Re We 7 
Accordingly, having aſſembled all the 
military power of England, and being 
Joined by a number of foreign adventurers, 
he paſſed over to Calais with an army of 
an hundred thouſand men;“ a force which 
the dauphin could not pretend to oppoſe in 
the field; and he therefore prepared to ward 
off a blow which it was impoſſible for him 
With this view he put all the conſider- 
able towns in a poſture of defence; cauſed 
them to be furniſhed with magazines and 
- proviſions ; diſtributed garriſons in all pro- 
per places ; ordered the inhabitants to con- 
vey. their valuable effects to the fortified 


cities, and choſe his own ſtation at Paris, 


reſolving to decline a general engagement, 
and allow the enemy to exhauſt their fury in 
the open country. "24, 


* A. D. 1359, 
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The king, aware of theſe proceedings, 
bad the precaution to carry along with him 
fix thouſand waggons loaded with provi- 
ſions for the maintenance of his army. 
After waſting the province of Picardy, he 
advanced to Rheims in Champagne, Where 
the kings of France were generally crowned. 
Here he propoſed to be inveſted with 
the royal diadem of France, and the bi- 
Mops of Lincoln and Durham accompanied 
him in order to perform the ceremony; 
but the place was ſo well fortified, and 
ſupplied with ſuch a numerous, garriſon, that 
he did not think proper to beſiege it in 
form, but kept it blocked up till the be- 
| ginning of Lent, and, in the mean time, 

ubdued ſome ſmall fortreſſes in the neigh- 
bourhood. % 7” 
. Early in the ſpring * he advanced to 
Troyes, and, entering Burgundy, tool the 
town of Tonnerre, though he could not ge- 
duce the caſtle; thence he continued his march 
to Montreal, Avallon, and Guillon, where 
Philip duke of Burgundy, in order to pre- 
ſerve his country from farther ravages, a- 
greed to pay him the ſum of one hundred 
r 
Edward bent his march towards the Niver- 
nois, which ſaved itſelf by alike compoſition; 
he then ravaged the Gatenois and Brie, and 
arriving before Paris, on the laſt day of 3 


* A, D. 1360. 
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fixed his quarters at Bourg-la-Reine, from 


\ 


8 
1 


whence his army extended to Lonjumeau and 
Corbeil. _ e 


A treaty was again ſet on foot under the 
mediation of the pope, but proved as abor- 
tive as the former; and the king drawing 


up his army before the Fauxbourg 8. Ma- 


reil, challenged the dauphin to à battle, 


promiſing to renounce all claim to the 

crown of France, ſhould he be defeated. - 
This propoſal being rejected, the wea- 

ther extremely cold, and his army deſtitute 


of forage, he made a fruitleſs attempt up- 


on the ſuburbs, and retired next day into 


Brittany, from whence he reſolved to re- 
turn in July or Auguſt, and inveſt the city 
JJ . 
The dauphin, dreading the entire re- 
duction of Brittany, and deſpairing of ever 


being able to oppoſe the progreſs of ſuch a 
mighty army, while the public finayces 


were exhauſted, and the neighbourhood of 
the capital was ravaged by the king of Na- 
varre, determined to conclude a treaty with 


England as the ohly means of ſaving the 
kingdom from utter ruin. 3 
Edward himſelf is ſaid to have been diſ- 


poſed to a peace, by a dreadful ſtorm 
that looked like a judgment from heaven. 
When he had arrived within two leagues 
of Chartres, a hurricane began to blow 


with 


. 
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urprizin ; and a 8 of 
1085 je fell 0 Fach in enormous ſize, a 
ebene horſes and one thouſand 
were killed upon the ſpot, while the 2 
Py of heaven ſeemed to be rent with dread- 
ful peals of thunder. 

Be king, terriſied at this awful . 
threw him elf from his horſe upon the 
ground; and ſtretching out his hands to- 
Wards the church of Chartres, made a ſo- 
lemn vow to God, that he would inſtantly. 
agree to a peace with France, if it FORM, 
be obtained on reaſonable terms.“ 

Both parties being thus inclined to an ac- 
commo tion, a treaty was made at Bre- 
tigny in the Pais-Chartrain on the follow) 
ing conditions: that ner? John ſhould be 
ſet at liberty, and ſhoul as his ran- 
ſom three millions of gale crowns, _a- 
mounting to about one million and five 
hundred thouſand pounds of out preſent. 
money, which was to be diſcharged at 
different payments: that Edward ſhould 
for ever renounce all claim to the crown 
of France, and to the provinces of Nor- 
mandy, Maine, Touraine and Anjou, poſ- 
ſeſſed by his anceſtors; and ſhould receive in 
exchange the provinces of Poitou, Sain- 
togne, L'Agenois, Perigort, the Limouſin, 
Qerey, de L*Engumois, and other 


diſtricts 
* „ 4. D. 1362. \ 
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diſtrits in- that quarter, together with Ca- 


| lais, Guiſnes, Montreuil, and the county. 


of Ponthieu, on the other ſide of France: 


that the full ſovereignty of all theſe pro- 


vinces, as well as that of Guienne, ſhould 
be veſted. in the crown of England, aud 
that France ſhould reſign all claim to feu- 
dal juriſdiction, homage, or appeal from 
them!: that the king of Navarre ſhould be 
reinſtated in his honours. and poſſeſſions: 


that Edward ſhould renounce his alliance 
with the Flemings, and John his league 


with the Scots: that the diſputes concern-' 


ing the ſucceſſion of Brittany, between the 
families of Blois and Montfort, ſhould be 


determined by arbiters, choſen by the two 


- Kings ; and if the candidates refuſed to ſub- 
mit to their award, the difference ſhould” 
be no longer a ground of quarrel between 
the two kingdoms: and that forty hoſtages“ 
Nh 


the performance of theſe articles. 8 . 


»The hoſtages were the two ſons of the French | 
monarch, John, and Lewis; his brother Philip duke 


of Orleans, the duke of Bourbon, James de Bourbon 
count de Poithiev, the counts of Eu, Longueville, 


St. Pol, Harcourt, Vendome, Couci, Craon, Mont- 


morenci, and many of the chief noblemen of France. 
The princes were moſtly releaſed on the execution of 
certain conditions; others of the hoſtages,” particularly 
the duke ef Berry, were allowed to return upon their 
arole, which, however, they thought proper to break, 
YM, v. 6, EO Wn re or A 1 b 5 e 
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In purſdeace' of this agreement, John 


was conducted to Calais, where Edward 


alſo, ſoon after, arrived; and both princes 
ſolemnly ratiſted the treaty on the twenty- 
fourth day of October. Next day, John 
ſet out for Boulogne, and Edward accom- 
pamed him to the diſtance of a mile from 


Calais, where they parted, with many pro- 


feſſions of- the moſt ſincere eſteem agd cor- 
dial friendſhip.” | 

Few treaties of ſo reat implreicics have 
been executed with ſo much punQuality 
and- honour, Edward had hardly ever en- 


tertained any real hopes of obtaining the 


crown of France. By ſetting John at li- 
berty, and making peace at a juncture ſo 


favourable to his arms, he had reſigned all 


pretenſions of that nature; he had fold at 
a very high. price that imaginary title; and 
had no other intereſt, at preſent, thes to 
Keep poſſeſſion of thoſe territories which he 
had pines: with equal prudence and good 
fortune. 

John, on the other hand, though the 
terms were ſomewhat hard and ſevere, was 
endowed with ſuch a high ſenſe of honour, 


that he reſolved, at all events, to carry them 


into execution. L, 
In this laudable work, e he met 
ee. many difficulties, ariſing chiefly from _ 

e extreme averſion Which the towns and 


3 XIV. 3 | caſtles 
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eaſiles in the neighbourhood of Guienne 
diſcovered to ſubmit to the Engliſh yoke 3 
and in order to remove theſe obſtacles, 
Jobo determined. to make a voyage to Eng - 
ME"; 5-55 CO 19 . d 
When his miniſters endeavoured to di- 
vert him from this reſolution, he told them, 
that though good faith were baniſhed from 
the reſt of the earth, it ought ſtill to be 
found in the breaſts of kings. 
Some hiſtorians have attempted to dimi- 
niſn the merit of this honourable behavi- 
our, by alledging, that John was in love 
with an Engliſh lady, to whom he wanted 
a pretence ta pay a viſit ; but, beſides that 
this ſuggeſtion is ſupported by no hiſtori- 
cal authority, it is entirely deſtitute of the 
| leaſt ſhow of probability, as that prince 
was then in the fiſty-ſixth year of his 


BN = 
"He was lodged in the Savoy, the pa- 
lace where he had reſided during his cap- 
tivity, and where he ſoon after ſickened and 
died. + He was ſucceeded on the throne 
by Charles the dauphin, a prince educated 
In the ſchool of adverfity, and well qua- 
lifed by his ſagacity and prudence to re- 
pair the damages, which the kingdom had 
ſattained from the miſconduct of his two 


predeceſſors, FRE p 
25 5 P hefore 
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Before be could think of coping with 
ſuch a powerful enemy as the king of Eng- 
land, he found it neceſſary to remedy the 
diſorders in which his own country was 
He attacked the king of Navarre, the 
_ diſturber of France during chat age; 
1e obtained a complete victory over 
him by the courage and conduct of Ber- 
trand du Gueſcelin, a gentleman of Brit- 
tany, one of the moſt accompliſhed gene- 
als of that age; and he obliged his enemy 
to agree to reaſonable terms © . 
Du Gueſcelin was not. equally ſucceſsful 

in the wars of Britany, which were ftill 
carried on, notwithſtanding the mediation 
of France and England: he was defeated 
and taken priſoner at Auray by the lord 
Chandos; Charles de Blois was killed in 
the ſame action; and the young count of 
Montfort ſoon after became entire maſter 
of the dutch. l 
Charles had the prudence to elude the 
force of the blow, which he could not pre- 
vent: he acquieſced in the deciſion of for- 
tune; he recognized the title of Montfort, 
though à profeſſed adherent of Edward ; 
and received - his homage aud fealty for his 
new dominions. Fn. 
But the chief obſtruction which the French 
king met with in the reformation of the 
555 ? ſtate, 
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_ fate, aroſe from enemies obſcure by their 


birth and ſation, diſtinguiſhed only by their 
atrocious crimes, and become een 
by their immenſe numbers. 

Aﬀter the peace of Britany, the many 
ſoldiers of fortune, who had ſerved under 


the ſtandard of Edward, being ſcattered 


through the provinces, and poſſeſſed of for- 


_ tified places, refuſed to lay down their arms, 
or abandon a coutſe of life, to which they 


had been ſo long enured, and by which 


alone they could procure a livelihood. Aſſo- 


ciating with the banditti, who were already 
habituated to rapine and violence, they 
formed themſelves into large bodies; and 
under the name of Companies and Compani- 
ons, plundered the defenceleſs Aus with, 
equal w wantonneſs and impunity. | I 
Some Engliſh and Gaſcon. gentlemen, 


| Eren Sir Matthew Gournay, Sir 


ugh Calverly, the chevalier Verte and o- 
thers, were ſo ill adviſed as to put them- 
ſelves at the head of theſe ruffians, whoſe 


numbers conſiſted of near forty thouſand, 


and who had rather the e of regular 
armies than bands of rob : 


ein, 
They defeated the troops of France in 


ſeveral pitched battles ;- in one of which 
Jaques de Bourbon, a prince of the blood, 


was lain; ; and they carried ens outrages 


= 


ta 
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to ſuch a degree as ſeemed to threaten the 
kingdom with utter deſtruction “?“?! 

The greater havock and devaſtation they 
committed, the more eaſily did they re- 
cruit their numbers; all thoſe who were 
oppreſſed with poverty, or involved in debt, 
crowded to their ſtandard ; the evil daily be- 
came more inveterate ; and though the pope 
fulminated a ſentence of excommunication 
againſt them, theſe military robbers could 
not be induced to relinquiſh their wicked 
cCourſe of life, nor apply themſelves to any. 
lawful or civil occupation. | ET, 


Large appointments were offered them, 
and a free paſſage through the Empire and 
Hungary, if they would undertake a cru- 


fade againſt the Turks, who had lately 


made terrible irruptions into Europe; but 
they did not chuſe to go ſo far abroad, 
while they could live in' greater plenty and 
with leſs danger at home ; though at length 
they were allured into Spain by the civil 
wars which broke out in that country. - 
Pedro, king of Caſtile, ſurnamed the 
Cruel, had filled his kingdom and his own 
family with murder and bloodſhed ; and 
having incurred the univerſal deteſtation of 
his ſubjeQs, he felt himſelf begin to totter 
upon his throne. | 62] 7 


* A, D. 1366, 


their own ſafety. 
I be cruelty of his te 
ing mitigated, was rather inflamed by the 
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His nobles fell every day the victims of 


his cruelty and ſuſpicion : he put to death- 


 feveral of his natural brothers without any 


reaſon aſſigned, or any form of trial © each 
murder, by increaſing the number of his 


enemies, became the cauſe of freſh barba- 
rities; and as he was poſſeſſed of confider- 


able abilities, his neighbours, as well as 
his ſubjects, began to be apprehenſive ſor 


mper, inſtead of be- 


paſſion of love. Prompted by the pernicious 
advice of Mary de Padilla, who had gain- 


ed an entire aſcendant over his heart, he 


impriſoned his wife, Blanche de Bourbon, 
fiſter to the king of France; and ſoon after 


made way by her death for his marriage with 
JJ; En 1 Oe 
_ . Henry, count de Tranſtamare, one of his 
natural brothers, dreading the fate whick 
kad attended the reft, roſe -in arms againſt 
the tyrant; but failing in the attempt, toole 


refuge in France, where he found the minds 
of the people exaſperated againſt Pedro for 
the murder of the French princeſs. 


He made a propoſal to Charles for engage 


ing the Companies, as they were called, in 
his ſervice, and leading them into Caſtile, 


Where, with the advice of his own friends, 


and the armies of his brother, he did not 
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doubt but he ſhoald ſoon be able to expel 
the tyrant from the throne. Charles em- 
braced the al with great alacrity, and 
ordered Du Gueſcelin to treat with the 
leaders of theſe bandittii ' _ 
The treaty was immediately concluded, 
Du Gueſcehn was fo univerſally admired for 
his courage and conduct, and fo generally 
beloved for his humanity and politeneſs, that 
the Companies offered to ferve under his 
banner without ſo much as knowing in what 
expedition they were going to embark; they 
only required an aſſurance that they ſhould 
not be led againſt the prince of Wales in 
Guienne. But that prince was ſo far from 
oppoling the enterpnze, that he even per- 
mitted. ſome of his knights to engage in the 
a. : . al a ; 

Du Gueſcelin having aſſembled an army 
of ſixty thouſand men, advanced to Avig- 
non, where the pope refided, and demanded, 
 tword in hand, an abſolution for his ſoldiers, 
and the ſum of two hundred thouſand livres. 
'The firſt was readily granted; but ſome ob- 
jiections were made to the ſecond. 
Du Gueſcelin replied, that he believed 
his men might do well enough without the 
abſolution —— Sonny but that the mo- 
ney was indifpenfibly neceſſary. The po 
landing it in vain to reſiſt, extorted from the 
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inhabitants the ſum of one hundred thouſand 
livres, and preſented it to Du Gueſcelin; 

That generous. warrior anſwered, that it 
was not his intention to oppreſs the innocent 
people; that the po 3 and his cardinals could 
eaſily furniſh the ſum required from their 

_ own 4 he inſiſted that this money 
ſhould be reſtored to the rightful owners; 
and declared, that ſhould they be defrauded 
of it, he himſelf would return from the other 
fide of the Pyrenees, and oblige his holineſs 


to make them reſtitution. , 


The pope, convinced by this reſolute be- 
Hhaviour, that no evaſions would anſwer his 
purpoſe, ordered the ſum to be paid from 
| bis own. treaſury; and the army, thus freed 
from the © cenſures, and enriched by the 


ſpoils of the church, proceeded on che ex 


pedition. | 
[Theſe bold ang veteran bras com- 

manded by ſuch an accompliſhed general, 
_ exfily prevailed over the king of - Caſtile, 
whoſe ſubjects, inſtead of ſupporting the ty- 
rant in the poſſeſſion of the chrone, were ready 
ic pull him from it. | 
be dro fled fiom his dominions, took re- 
ſuge in Guienne, and implored the protecti- 
on of the prince of Wales, upon whom his 
-father had beſtowed the ſovereignty of theſe 
conquered provinces, under the title of the 
pen, of Aquitain, The Prince had 
now 
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now et his ſentiments with en to the 
affairs of Spain. re. 6 

Whether he was prompted 5 the benevo- 
lence of his heart to aſſiſt a dethroned mo- 
narch, or dreaded the conſequence of France's 
acquiring ſuch a powerful ally as the new 
king of Caſtile, or was only excited by his 
own active and aſpiring ſpirit to diſplay his 
military talents, we will not take upon'us to 
determine: certain it is, he engaged to ſup- 
port the dethroned ſovereign; and having, 
with his father's conſent, aſſembled a nume- 
rous army, immediately began his march for 
that purpoſe *®. * 

He was attended by his younger hacer, 
John of Gaunt, lately created duke of Lan- 
caſter, in place of the good prince of that 
name, who had died without iſſue, and 
whoſe daughter he had married. 'The lord 
Chandos I lfkewiſe, who was as much ad- 
mired for his courage and conduct among 
the Engliſh, as Du Gueſcelin was among the 
French, commanded under him in this ex- 
pedition. 
The Companies w were no ſooner e 
of theſe proceedings, than they deſerted the 
ſervice of Henry de Tranſtamare, and inliſt- 


„ed under the banners of Edward. Henry, 


however, adored by his ſubjects, and aſſiſted 
| by the * of . and others, was able 
| | to 
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WY the prince of Wales with a b 
of i en — men; an army vol 
times more numerous than that commanded 
by Edward, 
Du Gueſcelin and all the old Geese en- 
deavoured to perſuade him to keep on the 
defenſive, to intercept the convoys of the 
prince of Wales, and to avoid, if poſſible, 
à pitched battle with a general, whoſe ſchemes 


had always been concerted with prudence, 


conducted with ſpirit, and crowned with 
ſucceſs. | 
Henry, confiding i in the lupertority of his 
numbers, rejected the advice, and ventured 
to engage the Engliſh prince at Najara. But 
he was made to pay dearly for his imprudent 
conduct; he was defeated, with the loſs of 
twenty thouſand men, and obliged 0 oy the 
4 kingdom. 45 | 
Pedro, who ſo wilt deſerved the infa- 
mous ſurname which he bore, propoſed to 
murder all the priſoners in cold blood, but 
was diverted from that barbarous purpoſe by 
the remonſtrances of the prince of Wales. 
All Caſtile now ſubmitted to the conqueror : 
Pedro was again placed upon the throne, and 
Edward accompliſhed this enterprize with his 
uſual glory and good fortune, 
But he 3 ſoon reaſon to repent of the 
generous office he had performed. Pedro, 
hs was as baſe as he v was cruel, refuſed to 


"PF 
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pay the ſum he had promiſed to Edward; 


and that prince, ſeeing his army daily dimi - 
niſhed by ſickneſe, and even his own healtb 
impaired by the exceſſive heat of the climate, 


was forced to return into Gutenne, without 
receiving any reward for his ſervice. 


Pedro, ' inſtead of being reclaimed by hie 


late misfortunes, became more cruel and ſa- 
vage than ever; and on the return of Henry 
de Tranſtamare, together with Du Gueſcelin 
and ſome French forces, the tyrant was again 
dethroned and taken priſoner. 
His brother, enraged at his cruelties, put 
tum to death with his own hand; and was 
raifed to the throne of Caftile, which he 


tranſmitted to his poſterity. The duke of 


Lancaſter, whoſe ſecond wife was the eldeſt 


daughter of Pedro, enjoyed only the empty 
title” of that ſovereignty, and rendered the 


new king of Caſtile a more inveterate enemy 
to England. i | . 

But the unworthy treatment which Edward 
received from Pedro was not the only diſad- 
vantage reſulting from this enterprize. He 


had expended ſuch large ſums of money in 


his preparations, and the pay of his troops, 
n obliged, on his return, to lay a 
new tax on his principality. Some of the 
nobility ſubmitted to this impoſition, though 
not without extreme reluctance, and the reſt 
abſolutely refuſed to compliyr. 
e | They 
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They complained, that they were treated 
as a conquered people; that their privileges 
were violated ; that all confidence was fe- 
poſed in the Engliſn alone; that every office 
of honour and profit was beſtowed upon theſe 


foreigners; and that the great averſion which 


moſt of them had diſcovered to the Engliſh 
government was likely to be long remembered 
I 27 50 0 05D 170 RY 

They therefore turned their eyes to their 
ancient ſovereign, who had now re-eſtabliſh- 
ed the peace and tranquillity of his own 


kingdom; and the counts of Armagnac, 
Cominges, and Perigord, the lord D*Albert, 


with other noblemen, repaired to Paris, and 
preſented their complaints to Charles," as 


their lord paramount and lawful ſuperior. 
It had been ſtipulated in the treaty of Bri- 
tany, that Edward ſhould renounce his claim 
to the crown of France, and to the provinces 
of Normandy, Maine, and Anjou; and that 
John ſhould reſign all title to the homage of 
Guienne, and the other provinces ceded to 


the Engliſh. 


But when the treaty was ratified and con- 
 firmed'at Calais, it was found neceſſary, on 
account of ſome points in the feudal law, 
that the mutual renunciations ſhould” for 
ſome time be delayed; and it was reſolved, 


that in the interim theſe claims ſhould lie 


Though 


3 7 
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Though the neglect in performing theſe 


Fenunciations. had always proceeded from 
France, Edward ſeems to have taken no 
offence at that circumftance ; either becauſe 
he thought his right ſufficiently ſecured by this 
<lauſe, or perhaps becauſe he had hitherto 


received a proper excuſe for ſuch an omiſſion. 


On this pretence, however, falſe and unjult, 
as it certainly was, Charles determined to 
revive his claim of ſuperiority, to conſider 


himſelf as the lord paramount of theſe pro- 


vinces, and to receive the appeals of his 


| vaſſals.- £8 Sd 


rather by the fituation of the two kingdoms, 
than by the opinion of his lawyers and ci- 
vilians*, CCC 
Edward, he knew, was now oppreſſed 


with age and infirmities: the prince of Wales 
enjoyed but a very indifferent ſlate of health: 
the inhabitants of theſe provinces were more 

ſtrongly attached to the French than tothe 


_— overnment; they were removed at 


* A, D. 1369, 
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a great diſtance from their preſent maſters, 
and lay contiguous to his dominions; lis 


on ſubjects were inflamed with the moſt 


ümplacable rancour a 
ad wiſhed for nothing ſo much as an op- 
portunĩty of wreaking their reſentment upon 

the authors of all er misfortunes ; and 


from theſe concurring circumſtances he in- 
ferred, that the poſſeſſion of the Engliſſi pro- 

vinces, which he could not retrieve by fair 

and equitable means, he ſhould be able o 


recover by force of arms. 


Accordingly having made all the — 
ſary preparations for carrying his ſcheme in- 
to execution, he ſummoned the prince of 
Wales to appear in his court at Paris, and 


_ anſwer for his behaviour to his vaſſals. 
The prince, alike ſurprized and enra 


at this ſummons, replied, that he would cer- | 


tainly come to Paris, but it ſhould be at the 


head of ſixty thouſand men. Charles was 5 


ſo little noted for his military talents, that 


Edward could hardly be brought to think 


that that monarch aQually intended to en- 


; gage in on a dangerous and difficult outer- 


that this was really his intention. Charles's 
firſt attempt was upon the city of Abbeville, 
which opened its 'gates without reſiſtance : 
St. Valori ; Rue, and phe „ 

| ame 


gainſt theſe invaders, 


It was not tone: however, before he Gund 
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ſome example; and in a little time the 
whole county of Ponthieu was e ſub- 


dued®.. 


The dukes of —— and Anjou, brothers 
to Charles, fell upon the ſouthern provinces ; 


= being aſſiſted by the famous Du Gueſ- 


who had now returned from Spain, 


— anily ained ſome advantage over the 
2 8 _— 


The priece:of Wil health was mo io 
ſuch a languiſhing ſtate, that he was inca- 
pable of mounting on horſeback, or of 6x- 


erting his uſual vigour: the lord Chandos, 


conſtable of Guienne, was killed in one action; 
the Captal de Buche, who ſucceeded him in 


that office, was taken priſoner in another; | 
and when young Edward was obliged, by his 


growing infirmities, to reſign the command 
of the army, and return to his native coun- 
try, the Engliſh intereſt in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces of France began gradually to decline. 
Edward, provoked at theſe injuries, threat- 

ened to murder all the French hoſtages who 
were ftill in his hands; but by the remon- 
ftrances of his courtiers he was diverted from 
that cruel reſolution. - After having reſumed, 
by the advice of his partiament, the empty 
title of king of France, he made ſeveral ef- 
__ to ber his affairs on the 7 y 
L2 95 
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but all his ard, ann by ſea and lands 


proved abortive. . 

The earl of 8 was defeated. at ea. 
and taken priſoner, with his whole army, 
near Rochelle, by a fleet, which Henry, 
king of Caſtile, had equipped for that pur- 


| poſe. Edward himſelf embarked at Sand- 


wich with another army, but was ſo long 
detained by contrary winds, that .he was 
obliged to poſtpone the enterprize. - 

Sir Robert Knolles, at the head of thirty 


? thouſand: men, advanced into the heart of 


France, and extended his ravages to the very 


gates of Paris, without being able to bring 


the enemy to a battle; he then invaded the 


a eee of Maine and Anjou; but part of 


is army being routed by the conduct of Du 
Gueſcelin, the reſt were ſcattered and diſ- 


perſed; and he was glad, with the ſmall re- 


mains of it, to take refuge in Guienne, whoſe 
ſovereign had engaged 4 in an alliance with 


| England. 


Soon after, the duke. of Lancailer made 2 
like attempt with a body of twenty-five 
thouſand men, and traverſed the whole length 
of France from Calais to Bourdeaux ; but he 


ſuffered ſo much from the flying parties of 


the enemy, who hovered on the ſkirts of his 
army, that he was hardly able to bring one 


9 half of his forces to the place of their deſti- 


nation. At laſt Edward "found i it abſolutely 
5 necellary 
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neceſſary to _ to a truee with the enemy, 
after _— oft almoſt all his ancient poſ- 
ſeſſions in France, excepting Boardeaux and 


Bayonne; and all his conqueſts, except 


Calais. | * 

The king, in his old age, was expoſed to 
many mortifications, from which in the other 
parts of his life he had been entirely free.. 

He was not only ſtripped of his foreign 
dominions, and foiled in every attempt to 


defend or recover them; but he likewiſe felt 


the decay of his authority at home, and ex- 


perienced from the bold and peremptory na- 
ture of ſome parliamentary remonſtrances, 


the fickle and inconſtant diſpoſttion of the 

cople, and how much their opinions are 
influenced by the ſmiles or frowns of for- 
tune. | ö 8 e 
This prince, whoſe whole attention during 
the vigour of his age had been ingroſſed in 
the purſuits of war and ambition, began at. 


a very improper ſeaſon to indulge himſelf in 


the. dalliance of pleaſure; and as he was 
now a widower, he conceived a paſſion for 
one Alice Pzerce, an infamous and aban- 
doned woman, and who employed her in- 
fluence to ſo bad purpoſe, that, in order to 


ſatisfy the parliament, the king was obliged 
to baniſh her the court. | . 


Beſides the indolence and inaQtivity which 
naturally accompanies old age, infirmi- 


tyra) ſon, named Sir Roger de Clarendon, Waſfng. 
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ties had made him reſign the adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs into the hands of his 
fon the dike of Lancaſter, who ated in ſuch 
an arbitrary and deſpotic manner as eauſed 
great jealouſies and diſguſts in the minds of 
the people. He was even ſuſpected of aſpir- 
ing to the throne; and in order to cut off 


his ambitious hopes, if indeed he ever enter - 


tained any, Edward was perſuaded by his 
parliament to declare his grandſon his heir 
and ſucceſſor to the crown. 


The prince of Wales, after a long and 


violent conſumption, died in the forty-fixth 


year of his age, to the unutterable ſorrow of 


the whole nation, who had: flattered it(elf 
with the proſpect of uninterrupted happi- 
neſs under the reign of fuch an — 


ſovereign?. 6 


Inſtances of 115 generofity ond moderation . 


have already been mentioned; and ſuch was 


his —_ an conduct 1 in war, that he was 
con- 


The epithet of Black Prince was either given him 


by the Engliſh, in allufion to the colour of his armour, 
or was fixed upon him by the French, on account of 


the calamities which he brought upon that nation, He 


Vas buried in the cathedral of Canterbury, where his 
tomb, with an inſcription in French, is ſtill to be ſeen. 


He had two legitimate ſon viz. Edward, who died ant 
infant; and Richard, bort at Bourdeaux, Who ſucceed- 
ed his grandfather on the throne of England. He is 
likewife ſaid to have had by Editha de Wellisford, a na- 
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conſidered all over Europe as the flower of 
chivalry. He never fought a battle which 
he did not gain, nor undertook an enterprize 
in which he did not ſucceed.  __ - 

> His affability, humanity, and complai 
ſance, proc him the affections of the ſol- 

diers, who always fought under his banner 
with an aſſurance of victory, which no odds 
could leſſen, and no accidents diſappoint. 

In all the characters of a ſon, a brother, of a 
huſband and father, of a general and ſoldier, 

he ſhewed himſelf poſſeſſed of the moſt excel 
lent virtues and diſtinguiſned abilities. 


The king was deeply affected with the 
death of his beloved ſon, whom he did not 
long ſurvive, He was, ſoon after, ſeized 
with a malignant fever, attended with irrup- 


tions, which at laſt brought him to his 


When his diſtemper became ſo violent, 
that no hopes of his recovery remained, all 
his courtiers forſook him, as a bankrupt no 
longer able to reward their venal ſervices. 
The ungrateful Alice waiting till ſne ſaw him 
in the agonies of death, was ſo cruel as to 
ſtrip him of his rings and jewels, and leave 
him without one domeſtic to cloſe his eyes, 


: 


or perform the laft offiges of humanity to his 


E — th — :2—̃o'ͥ. — an 


cold and breathleſs coarſe. 
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In this forlorn condition, deprived of all 
comfort and aſſiſtance, the once mighty, but 
now helpleſs Edward, lay expiring, when a 
prieſt, leſs brutal than the reſt of his ſer- 
vants, approached his bed; and finding him 
ſtill breathing, began to adminiſter ſome ſpi- 
ritual conſolation to his ſoul. He had 
juſt time to expreſs his ſorrow and contri- 
tion for the many crimes and errors of his 
cou &, and died pronouncing the name of 
us | | | 
* was the wretched and deplorable exit 
of Edward III. undoubtedly one of the great · 
eſt and moſt accompliſhed princes that ever 
filled the Engliſh throne, whether we con- 
fider him as a warrior or a legiſlator, a mo- 
TEL OOO è 
In his ſtature he was about ſix feet high, 
of an elegant ſhape, and robuſt conſtitution : 
his limbs were finely turned ; his eyes were 
quick and piercing ; his viſage was ſharp and 
aquiline; and his whole air was ſuch as, at 
onde, engaged affection, and commanded. 
eſteem. He excelled all his co-temporaries 
in military ſkill and perſonal addrefs. ' _ 
_ Humane, generous, and affable, he treat- 
ed his ſubjects as if they had been his chil- 
dren; and they, in return, eſteemed and 
_ revered him as their common father and pro- 
tetor, A true lover of the conſtitution 1 
| * 
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bis country, with which he was intimately 
acquainted, he was no leſs anxious to defend 
the privileges of the people than the prero- 
gative of his crown; witneſs the many excel- 
lent laws and regulations which were enact- 
eld in his reign “. Acute, penetrating, and 

e e 


One of the moſt popular laws enafted by Edward, 
or indeed by any other prince, was the ſtatute paſſed in 
the twenty-fifth year of this reign, which limited the 
caſes of high - treaſon, which were formerly vague and 
uncertain, to three principal heads, viz, the conſpiring 
againf the life of the king, the levying war againſt his 
perſon, and the adhering to his enemies; and the judges - 
were prohibited from inflifting the pains of treaſon for 
any other offences, without an application to parlia- 
ment. | WE | oF 

The people were no leſs pleaſed with the ſtatute of 
Proviſors, which rendered it penal to procure any pre- 
ſentations to benefices from the court of Rome, and 
ſecured the rights of all patrons and eleQtors, which 
had been ſhamefully invaded by the pope. By another 
| Ratute, every perſon who carried any cauſe or appeal to 
the court of Rome, was ſubjected to the ſentence of 
cutlawry. ; | | p 4 „ 
I The taxes impoſed in this reign were much the ſame 
with thoſe which had been levied in the former. 
Sometimes a tenth, ſometimes a fifteenth, ſometimes 
more, and ſometimes leſs, was granted, according as 
the exigencies of the ſtate required; and indeed Edward* 
was ſo good an economilſt of the public money, and 
applied it ſo faithfully to the particular purpoſes for 
which it was alloted, that the parliament haidly ever 
reſuſed to grant him a ſubſidy which he demanded. _ 

He was remarkably popular in the city of London, 
the inhabitants of which he held in ſo great efteem, 
IT 85 that 


to maintain “. 
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ſagacious, he never failed at once, to hĩt upon 
the moſt excellent ſchemes; wiſe, wary, and 
circumſpect; he always executed his plans 
with the moſt conſummate prudence; bold. 


active, and enterprizing, he carried his pro- 


jects into immediate execution; and reſolute 
and determined in his purpoſe, he never de- 
ſiſted from the proſecution of his favourite 
object, until he had gained the end he had 
in view. And, what above all things ought 


to endear his memory to the nation, it was 


in his time that the Engliſh firſt began to ob- 
tain, the ſuperiority over the French, which 


they have ever fince preſerved, and which, 


it is to be hoped, they will always continue 


| RICHARD | 


that he proclaimed a tournament for three days. againſt - 
all the world, in the name of the mayor, the ſheriffs, 


and aldermen. In the exhibition of this ſcene, the king 
himfelf perfonated the mayor, his ſon, the black 


| prince, and Lionel repreſented the theriffe, white ewe 


other of his ſons, John and Edmund, with nineteen of 
the principal noblemen of the Kingdom, ſupplied the 


places of the aldermen : and to render the compliment | 
more finiſhed” and complete, all the royal and noble 


combatants wore the arms of the city on their ſhields 
PPP 
He was buried in Weſtminfter=zbbey, near his queen 


Philippa, by whom he had ſeven” ſons and five daugh- 


ters; viz. Edward the black printe ; William of Hat- 


field, who died in his infancy ; Lionel of Antwerp, duke 
of Clarence, who eſpouſed Elizabeth, heireſs of Wis 
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RICHARD II. ſurnamed of 
BoOouRDEAUx. A. D. 1377. 


T TPON the death cf Edward III. the 
.crown naturally devolved to his grand- 
ſon Richard II. in right of his father the late 
prince of Wales. But though Edward him- 
de Burgh, earl of Ulſter. He was afterwards married 
to Lolante, fiſter to John Galcas Viſconti duke of Mi- 
lan; and by her he had one daughter, named Philippa, 
who was matched with Edmund Mortimer earl of 
March. Edward's fourth ſon wa John of Gaunt, who 
married Blanche, daughter and co-heireſs of Henry duke 
of Lancaſter, to which title he ſucceeded: his ſecond 
wife was Conſtance, eldeſt daughter of Don Pedro king 
of Caſtile, in whoſe right he aſſumed the arms and title 
of that crown; after her death he eſpouſed Catharine 
Swinford, who had already bore him ſeveral illegitimate 
children. The fifth ſon. of Edward was Edmund de 
Langley, earl of Cambridge, conſtable of Dover-caſtle, 
warden of the Cinque-ports, and afterwards duke of 
Vork; the fixth was William of Windſor, who died an 
infant; and the ſeventh Thomas of Woodſtock. 13 
The daughters were, Iſabel, matched with Enguer- 
rand de Coucy, created earl of Bedford; Joan, who 
died of the plague at Bourdeaux; Blanche, Who died in 
her infaney; Mary, married to John de Montfort duke 
of Bretagne; and Margaret, matched with John Haſt- 
ings earl of Pembroke. Edward is likewiſe ſaid to have 
had two natural children, namely, John Ba!dac, and 
Iabella, married to Sancho Martinez de Leiva, a Spa- 
| niſh nobleman, who, in her right, quartered the arme 
| of England in his eſcutcheon, Fabian, Walſingham, 
| mer, Sandford. Priy, Sign. Spencer. | | 


- 
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ſelf had ſettled the ſucceſſion in this, manner, 
the nation in general were of opinion, that 
the execution of his laſt will would meet 
with many difficulties. Richard had three 
uncles, all in the prime of their age, who 
might probably diſpute the throne ich him, 
and ſupport their pretenſions to that dignity | 
with very ſpecious and plauſible reaſons, 
The youvg prince could claim the crown 
only by right of repreſentation, as heir and 
eldeſt fn of his father, who himſelf had ne- 
ver aſcended the throne; and this order of 
ſucceſſion had never taken place, at leaſt 
ſince the Norman conqueſt, Juſt and law- 
ful as this right might be with reſpect to pri- 
vate perſons, it did not neceſſarily follow 
that it was equally good with regard to ſove- 
reign princes. 
n France, ſor inftance, the ſucceion of 
the kingdom was not regulated by the 
laws of private eſtates. In Spain, the kings, 
who for a century paſt had enjoyed t = 
crown of Caſtile, were ſprung from a prince 
. who obtained it in prejudice of his nephews, 
the ſons of his eldeſt brother: nay, a na- 
' tural ſon was then in actual poſſeſſion of 
the throne, though, among private per- 
ſons, baſtards were exclude from the in- 
heritance of their fathers. 
In Artois, the aunt, by the zac of 
the peers of France, was preferred to the 
- nephew. 
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nephew who repreſented his father. A dif- 
ferent deciſion of the ſame court, in the 
caſe of Bretagne, had occaſioned a lo 

and bloody war, which ended at ln | 
in favour of the uncle againſt. the niece, 
and in which Edward himſelf had ſupport- 
ed the intereſt of the former. 5 Wire 
This variety of opinion might have fur- 
niſhed the Aube of Lancaſter, the eldeſt of 
the brothers, with a plauſible pretext for 
ſeizing the crown, had he really entertain- 
ed any deſign of that nature. Add to this, 
that the great youth of Richard, who was 
only in the eleventh year. of his age, and 
the critical ſituation of the kingdom, which 
was. threatened with foreign wars, / ſeemed 
do require a more ſure and ſteady hand 
than that of a minor, to manage the reins of 


E 


4 r FR 
4 But, on the other hand, if ever Lancaſter 
q had raiſed his aſpiring hopes to the crown, 
8 e might be diverted from the thought of 


e his deſign into execution by the 
roſpe&t of the many dangers and difficul- 
ties, which, he eaſily foreſaw, he muſt 

ave to encounter. He himſelf was far from 
being popular, and he knew that without 
the affiſtance of the people, he could never 
accompliſh ſuch a great and important ob- 
ject. Richard too was extremely beloved 
by the nation, as well for his perſonal beauty 
. M. | and 


crown. 
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and” accompliſnments, as for the fake. of 
his father, whoſe memory they revered 
even to a degree of enthuſiaſm. 
But whether Lancafter was influenced by 


the motive of equity and juſtice, or was 
only reſtrained by the dictates of pradence 


and diſcretion, we will not take upon us 


to determine; certain it is, that, inſtead 
of endeavouring to fupplant his nephew, 


he was the firſt to do him homage and feal- 
ty ; and thus all fears being removed, Ri- 
chard was crowned at Weſtminſter on the 
fifteenth day of fuly, exactly four and 


twenty days after the death of his grand- 


father, BY. 
At this coronation it is, that we meet 
with the firſt mention of a champion, who 


appeared, completely armed, in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, where the king dined, and, 
_ throwing his gauntlet on ground, chal- 


lenged all perſons whatfoever, who ſhould 
dare to diſpute his majeſty's title to the 


TH offvin of this" coflors,” wick is 8 


| preſerved, is altogether unknown; but it is | 
certainly of an older date than the corona- 


tation of Richard II. ſince Sir John Dim- 
mock, who performed the office at this 


time, was admitted to it by virtue of a right 


annexed to the manor of Scrivelby, wick 


he poſſeſſed in Lincolnſhire. 
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This ceremony was no ſooner finiſned, 
than the king created his uncle Thomas, 
earl of Buckingham; Henry lord Piercy, 


earl of Northumberland; John de Mow- 


bray, earl of Nottingham ; and Guiſchard 
d'Angle, earl of Huntingdon,  _ 
The biſhops of London and Sarum ; the 
earls of March and Arundel; the lords La- 
timer and Cobham ; Roger Beauchamp and 


Richard Stafford, bannerets ; John Knyvet, . 
Ralph Ferrers, John Devereux, and Hugh 


Seagrave, knights batchelors, were, by the 
aſſent of the prelates and lords aſſembled . 


on this occaſion, appointed, with the chan- 


cellor and treaſurer, members of the king's 


Council. N 


At the head of this body was the duke 


of Lancaſter, who had hitherto engroſſed 
the ſole adminiſtration of public affairs; 
but now either diſſatisfied with his new aſſo- 
ciates, or afraid of the encreaſing tide of 


kermgr odium under which he already la- 


boured, he refuſed to have any ſhare in 
the miniſtry, and retired to his caſtle of 


Kenilworth, after having publickly pro- 


feſſed, that, in caſe his majeſty ſhould want 


his aſſiſtance, he would attend him with a 
greater train of followers than any other. 
nableman in the kingdom, and would al- 
ways be ready to promote his honour and 
intereſt to the utmoſt of his power. _ 
5 e A par. 
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A parliament being aſſembled in the 
month of October, to deviſe the proper 
means of checking the progreſs of the 
French arms, the commons declined giv- , 
ing their opinion in a matter of ſo great 
| importance, without the advice and aſſiſt- 
8 ance of the duke of Lancafter, a commit- 
i! tee of four biſhops, four earls, and as ma- 
| ny barons, whom they particularly named; 
| and the king, who was preſent, readily. 
1 granted their requeſt. a Ro 4th 
lt Upon this, the duke aroſe from his ſeat, 
and, falling on his knees before his ma- 
jeſty, begged he might be excuſed from aſ- 
fiſting at the conference, | becauſe the com- 
mons had traduced his character, and ſpread 
invidious reports, that he had either com- 
mitted acts, or, at leaſt, formed deſigns 
Which amounted to high treaſon, 
_ _ He afferted his innocence in the moſt” 
ſolemn manner; and boldly declared, that 
if any perſon would dare to accuſe him of 
high -treaſon, diſloyalty, or any action pre- 
judicial to the nation, he would prove the 
malice and falſity of the charge, either in 
ſingle combat, or in any other manner that 
the king and lords ſhould think proper to 
appoint. - of 
Whatever might be the private opinions 
of the ſeveral members, it was not to be 
ſuppoſed that any one would be ſo fooliſh 
5 a, as 
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as to accept the 1 The prelates 
and lords ſtood up, and, with one voice, 
deſired him to put an end to his harrangue, 
aſſuring him, at the ſame time, they did 
not believe that any perſon upon earth 


would accuſe him of the crimes he had 


now mentioned; and the commons affirm- 
ed, that in chuſing him as their principal 


counſellor, they had given a ſtrong proof 


of the high opinidn they eatertained of his 
integrity and honour. | 

The duke, having expatiated upon the 
fatal effects of ſuch reports as might occa- 
fion jealouſies and ſuſpicions between the 


| king and his beſt ſubjects, declared that 


he freely forgave the inventors and propa- 


gators of ſuch ſlander, but entreated the 
houſe to think of ſome law to prevent the 


commiſſion of the like offence for the fu- 


ture, | 


The commons, conſidering the critical ſi- 
tuation of the kingdom during the king's. 
minority, propoſed that certain perſons of 
known abilities and unblemiſhed morals 


ſhould be appointed in parliament, as the 


king's conſtant counſellors, to act in con- 


cert with the great officers of the crown, 
in conducting the adminiſtration of public 
affairs, and directing the application of the 


money allotted for the ſupport of the war N 
with Franc. 5 . 
„„ The 
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The propoſal was reliſned. Nine pere 
ſons whe n choſen by N of 
the lords, and ſworn of the council, This 
truſt was not to extend beyond a year ; 71 8 
could not be re- elected for two years fol- 
| beau | nor were they allowed, during the 
_ exerciſe of their office, to receive any grants 
of lands, rents, eſcheats, wards, or mar- 


CE Eh. 
2 The commons preſented another petition, 
in which they prayed that the parliament. 
ſhould name the ſervants of his majeſty 3 
that the expences of the houſhold ſhould be 
defrayed out of the royal revenue; and that 
the ſupplies granted for the war ſhould be 
. appropriated to that purpoſe alone. The lords 
refuſed to join in this motion, becauſe they 
thought it was treating the king with too 
great 15 and or 6 to place any ſer- 
vants about his perſon, but ſuch as he him- 
{elf ſhould approve ; but with regard to the 
expences of the houſhold, they promiſed. 
that that requeſt ſhould be granted, pro- 
_ vided it co poſſibly be done. 1 
The next demand of the commons was, 
that during the king's minority, che chan- 
cellor, treaſurer, chief joſtices of both 

benches, chief baron of the Exchequer, and 
other officers of the crown ſhould be no- 
minated by the parliament; but this mo- 

tion was quaſhed by the lords, Who arro- 
CCC 
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ated to themſelves the right of appointing 
the counſellors, chancellor, chamberlain anc 
ſteward of the houſhold, and inſiſted upon 
leaving the other officers to the king's. 
| Choice, with the advice and aſſent of his 
nmel. 1 „ 
The commons, however, were not ſo 
much piqued at this diſappointment but that 
they granted a conſiderable ſupply for the 
ſervice of the public, on condition, that 
the money ſhould be lodged in the hands of 
two truſtees; and John Philpot and William 
Walworth, merchants in London, were en- 
truſted with that office. 1 
HFaving given this proof of their public 
ſpirit, they thought they had a right to re- 
quire, that all evi] counſellors ſhould be diſ- 
placed, and their poſts conferred upon per- 
ſons of unblemiſhed honour and integrity. 
They were gratified in this requeſt ; but fail-. 
ed in another, demanding, that a parliament 
ſhould be aſſembled once a year, to ſettle the 
affairs of the nation, and decide thoſe cauſes 
about which the judges were of different opi- 
"nn. „ | 
Edward left his grandſon engaged in ſe- 
veral dangerous and expenſive wars. Incon- 
| ſequence of the duke of 'Lancaſter's claim to 
the crown of Caſtile, that kingdom ſtill con- 
tinued to commit hoſtilities againſt England. 
Scotland, which was now governed by ack 
%% hue © 
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bert Stuart, nephew to David Brace, and the 
firſt prince of that family, was united with 
France in ſuch a cloſe alliance, that a war 
with the one crown was ſure to occaſion a 
rupture with the other. We 
The French monarch, who by his ſage and 
' prudent conduct, had obtained the epithet 
of Wiſe, as he had already defeated all the 
attempts of the two Edwards, was likely to 
py a dangerous foe to a minor king ; but, 
ſides that he was neither fond of war, 
nor well qualified for conducting military 
operations, he was at preſent involved in 
many domeſtic difficulties, which it behoved' 
him to remove, before he could think of in- 
vading the dominions of others. 2 
The Engliſh were ſtill in poſſeſſion of Ca- 
lais, Bourdeaux, and Bayonne; they had 
lately obtained a grant of Cherbourg from 
the king of Navarre, and of Breſt from the 
- duke of Britany; and being thus able to in- 
vade France in almoſt every quarter, they 
- found it an eaſy matter to keep the govern- 
ment of that kingdom in perpetual terror 
and apprehenfion. ET” 
Charles had formed a ſcheme for diſpoſ- 
ſefling them of theſe important places; but, 
before he could execute his project, he died 
in the flower of his age, and left his throne 
to a minor ſon, who bore the name of 
l. 1 
8 Mean 
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Mean while the war with France was car- 
ried on with little ſucceſs, and leſs ſpirt.“ 
Sir Hugh Calverly, who had formerly com- 
manded a company of banditti in France, 
was at this time governor of Calais; and, 
making an invaſion into Picatdy, with part, 
of the garriſon, he reduced Boulogne to 
av. PF! Feet "oe e 
The duke of Lancaſter led an army into 
Britany; but after ſeveral attempts and 
diſappointments, he returned without achiev- 
ing any action of importance. In a ſuc- 
ceeding year,“ the duke of Glouceſter 
marched from Calais at the head of two 
| thouſand horſe and eight thouſand foot; 
and, with this ſmall army, he ventured to 
' penetrate into the heart of France, and to 
extend his ravages through Picardy, Cham- 
pagne, the Brie, the Beauſſe, the Gatinois, 
and the Orleanois, till he joined his alles 
in the province of Brita g. 
The duke of Burgundy, with a more nu- 
merous army, endeavoured to oppoſe his pro- 
greſs; but the French were ſo intimidated 
by the former ſucceſſes of the Engliſh, that 
no ſuperiority of numbers could encourage 
them to hazard a general engagement with | 
the troops of that nation. 17 . 
As the duke of Britany, ſoon after the 
arrival of this reinforcement, re 
N | ee 7 
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his difference with the court of France, this 
enterprize proved as fruitleſs and abortive.as 
the former. we 4 
5 Ro, "The. 
About this time the count of Denia, a young 
| Ker nobleman, exhibited a remarkable inſtance 
a high, and almoſt romantic, ſenſe of honour, 
The old count having been taken priſoner in the 
battle of Najara, had been allowed to return to his” 
_ own country, on leaving his ſon as an hoſtage for his 
ranſom, The father happened to. die before the mo- 
ney was paid, and the duke of Lancaſter, who laid 
claim to the crown of Caſtile, being defirous of en- 
. Eaging the intereſt of the young count, who had great 
influence in that kingdom, obtained an order for ſet- 
ting him at liberty without ranſom, Hawley and 
Shakel, the two. gentlemen who had taken the fa- 
ther in battle, being apprized of the duke's deſign 


| _ repreſented to the young count the great loſs they ſhould * 
| ſuffer by his enlargement. hes BY 


| It is to be obſerved that priſoners, in thoſe days, be- 
| - Ionged to the perſons who took them, and who, on that 
B account, were intitled to their ranſoms; and to this 
money they were ſuppoſed to have as good a right as 
to any other kind of property whatever. The young 
__ _ Caſtilian, therefore, was ſo fully ſatisfied of the injuſtice 
of the duke's proceedings, that he reſolved to ſacrifice his 
liberty to his honour, and immediately diſappeared, Se- 
veral perſons were committed to the Tower on ſuſpicion 
of having been privy to his eſcape; and at length a 
warrant was granted for ſeizing Hawley and Shakel, 
who took refuge in Weſtminſter-Abbey, from 'whence 
it was impoſſible to draw them either by threats or 
entreaties. The king, at his uncle's defire, ordered 
Sir Allan de Bohall, with fifty men, to bring them 
out by force; and though he found them at divine 
ſervice, he commanded ggis ſoldiers to drag them * * - 
Ds | RE RTE 
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The expences attending theſe expeditions, 
and the want of economy, ſo common in the 
reign of a minor, had reduced the Engliſh 
treaſury to ſuch a low ebb, that, in order to 
procure a ſupply. for preſent neceſſity, the 
parliament were obliged to impoſe a tax of 
three groats on every perſon, male and ſe- 
male, above the age of fifteen ; and they de- 
creed, that, in raiſing the tax, the rich ſhould 
relieve the poor, by a reaſonable compen- 
This impoſition excited 4 mutiny, which 
had well nigh deſtroyed the Engliſh conſti- 
tution. All hiſtory is full of examples where 
the rich tyrannize over the poor: but here 
the altar. Hawley and his ſervant were ſlain in the 
ſcuffle; and Shakel was taken alive and impriſoned in - 
the Tower.. 8 oo 8 
Such a rude encroachment on the privileges of the 
church was confidered as an unpardonable crime; and 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, , with five of his ſuffra- 
gans, excommunicated the authours. The people ex- 
claimed againſt the duke of Lancaſter as the contriver 
of this ſacrilegious act: nevertheleſs he ſtil! perſiſted 
in his defign, and prevgiled upon the King to offer 
Shakel a reward of five hundred marks, in ready 
money, and a penſion of one hundred for life, pro- 
vided he would produce his priſoner. | 
Shakel embraced the propoſal ; and then it appeared, 
to the amazement of every body, that the young count 
more anxious to preſerye his honour than recover his 
liberty, ſerved his keeper in the diſguiſe of a page, 
Rym, Walfing. . 
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N „ „ e this growing ſpirit of 
an 


minds of the populace, for a rebellion.1 


ſtrolled about the n and expatiated 
t 


and unalienable right to liberty, and td all 


Clal diſtinctions, and the great abuſes Which 
bad ſprung from the degradation of the, 
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the dregs of the people roſe againſt their ru- 
lers, committed the moſt terrible outrages upon 
them, and took a ſevere. vengeance for all 
the calamities and hardſhips with which they 
had been oppreied. 
The faint dawning .of the arts and {cis 
ences, which then began to revive, had en: 
couraged the people, in different parts of 
Europe, to wiſh for a better fortune, and to 


feel the weight of thoſe chains, with which 


the laws, enacted by the nobility and gen- 
try, had ſo long galled A 
The inſurrections of the people in Flan, 


ders, and the commotions of the peaſants in 


France, were the natural and n con- 
liberty 
independence; and the news of theſe 


| events being diffuſed: over England, where 


perſonal. ſlavery was 'more prevalent than in 
any other European ſtate, had diſpoſed the 


One John Ball, a factious preacher, 


# 


in his barangues upon the firſt origin of 
mankind from one common ſtock, theirequal 


the goods of nature; the abſurdity of artifi-' 


Ss ew co .co ..}. __ 


more confiderable part of the ſpecies, 3 
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ti iſement of a few inſolent indi- 
viduals, who, in reality, were no better 
than thoſe they commanded. ' | 


© Theſe tenets, which flattered the vanity 


of the populace, and are ſo agteeable to tha 
notions: of primitive equality imprinted on 


the hearts of all men, were greedily ſwal - 
lowed by the multitude ; and kindled the 


arks of that ſedition, which ſoon after 
rſt out into an open flame. 15711 


The tax of theſe grants had ien formed 


out to a ſet of rapacious perſons, who ex- 
torted the money with great rigour from the 


people ; and the clauſe enjoining the rich 
to aſſiſt the poor, was ſo vague and ynde- 


termined, that it uced many opprel- 
ons, and rendered the people more ſen- 
g the hardſhips under which they la- 


+» The infurreftion began in Efſex,'where = 


a report was  induſtriouſly ſpread, that the 
peaſants were doomed to deſtruction; that 
their houſes would be burned, and their 


farms plundered. | While their minds were 
roundleſs rumour, the 


alarmed with this 


collectors came to the ſhop of a blackſmith . 
in that county, while he was at work, and 
demanded the tax for his daughter.; but 
| this he refuſed to pay, on pretence of her 
being below the age aſſigned by the /ſta«. 
. * 
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|  - The brutal officer ingſted upon her being 


a full grown woman; and, in order to 


prove the truth of bis aſſertion, laid hold 6f 


the maid' and proceeded to acts of inde- 
cency, which enraged the father to fuch a 
degree that he knocked out the ruffian's 
brains with his hammer. 
All who were preſent applauded the ac: 
tion; and cried out that it was now high 


time for the people to inflict condign puniſh- 


ment on their "mercileſs tyrants, and'afſert 
their native liberty and independence. They 
inſtantly flew to arms; the whole neighbour- 
hood: Joined in the ſedition; and the ſpirit 
of mutiny ſpread like a flame through Suſſex, 
Surrey, Hertfordſhire, and all the counties 
which compoſed the kingdom of the Eaſt- 
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Before the government bad time to re- 
cover fram their firſt ſurpriſe, the diſorder 


Had iſen to ſuch a pitch- as to baffle all op- 
pPoſition. The populace” had thrown off all 
regard to their former maſters ; and being 
headed by the moſt bold and daring o 
their companions, who aſſumed the fictitious 
names of Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, Hob 
Carter, and Tom Millar, by which they 
meant to expreſs and glory in their mean 
origin, they „ every where the 
moſt cruel outrages, and wantonly hg 
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all tha, pobiliey and gentry that happened ta 
fall in their way. 

The rebels of the different counties being 
8 united into one body, amounted to no 
leſs than one hundred | thouſand men, who 


aſſembled on Blackheath under their prin- 


| 7 leaders Tyler and Straw; and as, the 
nacefs, of Wales, the king's mother, in 
— r. return from a pilgrimage to Canterbury, 
pas through tle midſt of them, they at- 
mnie her retinue, and ſome of the mo 
olent among them, to ſhew their deſig 
of reducing all mankind to a level, 0 
her 40/kifs them; though they al lowed, 
to continue her journey without proceeding, 


to aay farther violence. They ſent a depu- 
tation to the king, who had taken refyge in, 


the Tower, and deſired to have an interview. 
as 1. Sg: failed down 115 115 
in his bange ut, on approaching the 
ſhore, he obferved ſuch inſtances of tu-, 
mult, and confuſion, chat he did not think” 


p 


"Mean while the infurgents, affifted by the 
| pop ulace of the city, had broke into Lon- 
don; had burned the duke of Lancaſter's 
palace of the Savoy; 3 beheaded all the gen- 
tlemen that fell in their way; butchered all all 
* rl and en, whom they par- 

N22 ticularly, 


to Land. but returned to that for- 
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ticularly. bated ; and plundered the ware. 
Hoyſes of the rich merchants. * 
A large body of them fixed their n 
at Mile-End ; and the king, not thinking 
himſeW fafe in the Tower, which was but 
ill provided for a defence, was to 
44 out to them, and _ their demands. 
infifted upon * cy  amneſty-the 
abolition of arte of . in 
market-towns withogt 1s or impoſts ; and 
4 ſtated rent on lands inſtead of e ſervice 
ured by villenage. 
by. re queſts, howevee - 1 in 
themſelves, . extremely * aye to 
_ the barons, whom it was no leſs dangerous 
to offend ; nevertheleſs, the * was oblig- 
ed to comply with their demands; charters 
for that purpoſe were immediately granted; 
and this body, having carried thetr point, 
inſtantly diſperſed and returned to holy ſe- 
5 veral habitations. 
© By this time, ocker body of the rebels 
had forced their way into the Tower, where 
— murdered. Simon Sudbury the primate 
chancellor, with Sir Robert Hales the 
ret, and ſeveral other perſons of di- 
| ftinQion ; and then ifſuing forth into the 
city, pillaged the houſes of all the weakhy 
inhabitants. 
The king riding through Smithfield; with 
a mm party, encountered Wat Tyler, at 


the 


. 


5 
N well! * 
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-the head of theſe: inſurgents, and entered 
into a conference with him. Tyler having 
ordered his companions to retire, until he 
ſhould give them a ſignal, after which they 
were to murder all the company, except the 
king himſelf, whom they meant to ſeize and 
. commit to priſon, ventured to come into the 
midſt of the royal preſence, . | 
Hle there DO with ſuch 3 
- arrogance and preſumption, that Walworth, 
— — incenſe at his inſolence, rode 
up and ſtunned him with a blow-of his 
. mace 3 and Philpot finiſhed his fate by 
| thruſting his ſword through the ruffian's 
_ ſo that he fell dead from his 


i followers ſeeing him fall, cried var, 
Our captain is ſlain; let us revenge his 


1 death';” at the ſame time bending. their 


| bows for that purpoſe. And all this com- 
pany, with the king himſelf, had certainly 


periſhed on the ſpot, had it not been for 


the admirable courage and preſence of 
mind which Richard diſplayed on this oc- 
He ordered his attendants to ſtop; he 
advanced alone towards the incenſed popu- 
lace; and addreſſing them with a chear- 


ful, yet reſolute air, he ſaid; What is 


this, my lieges ? what are you going to 


* dot would you ſhoot your king ? give 
Vos p N 3- | * youre 


% 
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<< yourſelvo+-no-centern; about the death of, 


©. that'traitor 3 I. will be your captain; fol;;  . 


low. me, and I will grant you all your, 
„ ggaſonahle deſires⸗ ..... 
The mob were... ſo, confounded at the, 
death of Tyler. and fo over-awed by the 
preſence and charmed witk the magnanimaty, 


of their prince, that they followed; him ima 


licitly, and almoſt mechanically, without 
| ; nowing whither , they were going: SD YGRA DE 1.56 f 
He led them out into the ßelds of Iſſing- 
ton, to prevent any diſorder that might 
have ariſen from their remaining in the city: 
being there joined by Sir Robert Knolles, 
with a body of veteran ſoldiers, and ſome 
thouſands of Londoners, who had been 
ſeeretly drawn together, he ſtridly charg- 

ed that officer from attacking the inſur- 
gents, or committing an undiſtinguiſhed 


carnage among them, as had been at firſt 


propoſed; and he quietly diſmiſſed them, 

with the ſame charters which had been 
granted to their companions. 
_ The nability and gentry being informed 
of this inſurrection, which threatened the 


kingdom with inſtant ruin, haſtened up to A; 


London with their vaſſals and adherents; and 
Richard ſoon had an army amounting to forr 
ty thouſand men. The rebels finding it in 

vain to make any further reſiſtance, were 
glad to lay down their arms, and ſubmit > 
21 Lo 1 14 e the 
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he kings y 5 the charters of enfranchiſe- 


ment and par: on were revoked in parlia-. 


ment; the low, people were reduced to the 


ſame ſtate of ſubmiſſion. and dependance in 
which they had formerly been placed; and. 


ſeveral of the cy were tried, con- 
cke. and capitally puniſhed. _ 

It was alledged; — the rebels had 3 
ed a deſign to ſeize the king's perſon,. to 
carry bim about with them — the ſe- 


veral counties of England, as a ſanction to 
their proceedings; to murder the nobility, 
goentry, lawyers, and even all the biſhops 


and prieſts, except the mendicant friars; ch 
to diſpatch the king | himſelf: and having 


thus defiroyed all difference of rank and con- 
dition, to govern the kingdom at their plea» Eh 


8 
It is not unlikely that ſome. of. the 3 


enthubabic among them, in the firſt tranſ- 


ports of their phrenzy, and the firſt run of 
their ſucceſs; might have conceived ſuch a 
cChimerical ſcheme; but had they actually 

ſucceeded in their defign, they would ſoon 
have found the inconvenience of ſuch, a 


fect equality as they had projected, and. 


would have-been obliged, from a regard to 


their own” happineſs, to reſtore matters to 
their former dad; poſition. 


Prom the late — oh of the king's abi- 
lies, it was naturally inferred, that, as the 


faculues 


4 


. theſe incurſions, they had fi 
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faculties of his mind began to open, he would 
ſhine forth with more diſtinguiſhed luſtre, 
and perhaps equal, if not eclipſe, the glo- 
rious acheivements of his father and ra- 
father. (IO! 
But it was not long before theſe Aatieri 
proſpects were ſeen to vaniſh into ſmoke. 4 
proportion as Richard advanced in years, "the 
weakneſs of his head, 'and the badneſs: of 
his heart, became the more apparent; and 
Bis want of conduct and capacity was too 
_ plainly diſcovered by the ſtapidity of every 
| ſcheme he formed, and the rigs. of 
every enterprize he undertook. 


The Scots had, for ſome time paſt, infeſted 8 


8 the gerthern counties of England, where 

they had committed great depredations up- 
on the defenceleſs inhabitants; though, in 
| tly der- 
ed confiderable — chiefly'for want of a 
body of regulars. To apply this defect; 
they had lately applied to the court of 
France; and John e Vienne had been ſent 
over with a party of kalten hundred men at 

arms, to aſfiſt them in their inroads upon | 
the Engliſh borders. 

In order to repel the threatened nden, 
which was now apprehended to be more 
dangerous than uſual, Richard aſſembled an 
W of "HOP thouſand yn; at the rl 4 


P EE yy 
vio he directed his march towards the 
be Scots were too prudent to think of 
ng ſuch a ſormidable force in the 
open held; they conveyed all their goods 
and cattle into their woods and faſtneſſes; ani 


left their country to be plundered and de- 


ſtroyed by the enemy: and when John de 


Vienne expreſſed his ſurprize at this method 


of carrying on the war, they told him, that 
by m ng an invaſion into England, they 
could eaſily indemnify themſelves for any 
damage they might ſuſtain from this irrup- 
Nr 


"Accordingly, when Richard entered'Seot- | 


land, by the way of Berwick, the Scots and 
French, to the number of thirty thouſand, 
croſſed the Engliſh borders on the weft, 
and, after having' plundered the coun- 
| ties of Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and 
Lancaſhire, for ſeveral weeks together, re- 


menſe booty. 


Mean while Richard continued his route 


towards Edinburgh, burning and deſtroying 


all the towns and villages in his way. He 


reduced the capital to aſhes ; Perth, Dun- 
dee, and other places in the low countries, 
met with the ſame fate ; but, when ſome of 


* A, D. 1385, C | 5 


turned into their own country with an im- 


; hi 
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rations. 
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his moſt experienced officers adviſed him tg 
march towards the weſtern coaft ; and en- 
deavour to intercept, the enemy in their re- 


turn, he fooliſhly rejected the propoſal, od 


carried back his army into England with- 


out having gained "AY ſignal advantage 


by all his mighty and expenſive prepa - 


ee bad et ballad with l 


lous eye the large poſſeſſions which the Eng- 


liſh enjoyed in that country: they were 


particularly vexed to ſee. that the enemy 


were maſters of moſt of the ſea-port towns 
in the kingdom, by which means they 
were enabled to diftreſs the trade of France, 


and engroſs the whole maritime commerce 
into their own hands. e 


They therefore reſolved to make one vi- 


gorous effort to wreſt theſe, places from the | 
Engliſh 3 and they ſaw no method of ac-, 
compliſhing this end ſo likely to ſucceec 


| 1 by making an invaſion into England itſelf. 


ich this view they aſſembled a numerous 


fleet and a formidable army at Sluys ; for 
they were now in ſtrict alliance with the 
Flemings, All the nobility of France em- 
barked in the ſame enterprize: the Engliſh 


were kept in perpetual terror and appre-, 


henſion 15 great preparations Were made or 


the defence of the nation ; but the French 
ips being diſperſed by a ſtorm, and many 
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of them taken by the Engliſh before the 
embarkation of their troops, the ſcheme 
was ' happily defeated, and England freed, 
for'this time, from all fears of a viſit from 


8 1 


„ "a 
Te Nach ere encouraged to under- 
take this enterprize, chiefly for two rea- 
ſons: the one Was the abſence of the duke 
of Lancaſter, Who had carried into Spain 
the beſt part of the Engliſh army, in proſe- 
cution of his yain title to the crown of 
Caſtile; a project, in which, after ſome 
triflthg advantages, he was finally diſap- 
ointed ; the other was the confuſion and 
order into Which the Engliſh government 
was thrown by the violent feuds and ani- 
moſities among the principal nobility. y. 
Though Richard was neither qualified 
by his age nor his capacity for managing 
the affairs of the nation, he was yet ex- 
tremely deſirous of aſſuming the reins of 
rp pet into his own hands; and in 
this he was ſtrongly” encouraged by Robert 
de Vere, a'young man of a noble family, 
of an handſome perſon and inſinuating ad- 
dreſs, but of looſe and abandoned ' morals, - 
who by flattering his vicious inclinations, 
and miniſtering to his (unlawful pleaſures, 
had entirely engroſſed his affections“ 
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. Richard, , who ſeems to have , reſembled 
his great grandfather . Edward II. was not 
more. injudicious in the choice of his fa- 
vourites, than he was extravagant in dif- 
tinguiſhing them by riches and honours. 
He firſt, created his minion marquis o 
Dublin, a title before unknown in Eng, 
land, and then duke of Ireland; and inveſt- 
ed him by a patent, which was confirmed 
by parliament, with the entire ſovercignty 


Not ſatisfied with theſe extraordinary 


marks of his fayour, he beſtowed. upon 

| him his couſin-german Philippa, the daugh- 

ter of Ingelram de Couci earl of Bedford; 

and ſoon after allowed him to divorce that 

lady, though of an unblemiſhed character, 

8 5 to marry one Lancerona, a Bohemian, 1 
with whoſe beauty he happened to be cap: | 


4 * ” 


De Vere. was now become the ſole and 
only favourite; no grant could be obtained 
from the king, but through his hands; no 
5 8 could be had to his majeſty, but by 
is permiſſion ; and Richard ſeemed to take 
no other pleaſure in the enjoyment of roy- 
pl authority, than as. it furniſhed him with 
Ba means of exalting the man whom he 

a pallenately loved. 4. 

| The king's uncles and the ancient nobi- 
lity were highly enraged at a conduct, at 


7 


4 (+. ws : a 
i 'Þ "Seay r 


reſchal, Fitzalan earl of 
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once ſo injurious. to, the honour of the 


crown, ſo deſtructive to the intereſt of the 
nation, and ſo ſubverſive of their, own cre- 


dit and influence with their ſovereign. The 
duke of Ireland foon became the object of 
the public odium and envy; and the uſual 
complaints againſt the inſolence of favou- 
rites were loudly ſounded, and greedily re- 


| ceived in every part of the king _ 


Mowbray earl of Nottingham, the ma- 
7 Mendel, Piercy 
earl of Northumberland, Montacute ear} of 
Saliſbury, . and Beauchamp earl of Warwick, 
were all attached to each other, and to the 


| Princes: of the blood, as well by friendſhip 


and family connections, as by their 7 
hatred and averſion to the man who ha 


thus ſupplanted them in the favour of their 


No longer, reſtrained by the perſonal cha- 


——” 


tottex on his throne, 


Vox. XIVo0 O + Michael 
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Michael de la Pole, the preſent chances 


bor, and lately advanced to the earldomiof 
Suffolle, was the ſon of a wealthy merchant 4 


by dis valour and abilities . had raiſed 
himſelf to this high dignity during the 
wars of Edward II. whoſe favour he had 


acquired; and of all the friends of the dike 
of Ireland and the king's pri ie perf 


W was juſtly conſidered as the N 
teſt experience and capacity. 
„* duke of Glouceſter, who 25 
interen in the houſe of commons, 7 — 
vailed upon them to draw up an 1mpeachs 


1 6 as inſt the chancellor, and carry it 
e houſe of lords, where his influ- 


| thes was no lefs conſiderable.” | - 


The king foreſaw the impending: dior: : 
and exerted his utmoſt efforts to ward off 
the blow. After having in vain endea- 


voured to raiſe the Londoners to his aid, 
he departed from the city, and retired with 
his court to Eltham. The members ſent 
a deputation, deſiring him to return, and 
threatening, in caſe of refuſal, to diſſolve 
the parliament, and leave the nation in its 
preſent dangerous and defenctles condi- 


bo tion. 


At the ſame time, one of the eviikiggs 
was encouraged to call for the record, con- 
taining the parliamentary depoſition of Ed- 
| ward II. a plain intimation of the courſe 


BY they 


EY > 9 oe” = ac eo we ..- 


of che earl of Suffolk, no atta 
made upon any other of his miniſters. 
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they intended to purſue, ſhould Richard 
continde to perſiſt in his unpopular and im- 
Politie meaſares. 1 TIM 


The king, alarmed at theſe proceedings, 


was glad. to ſubmit, and accordiy ly fe- 


turned to the parliament, but on this ex- 


preſs condition, that, except the proſecanog 
| ſhould be 


The parliament having carried this point, 
preferred an impeachment againſt. Suffalk, 
in which they accuſed him of having pur- 
chaſed lands and tenements of Sethe | 
below their true value: of having negledt- 
ed to execute an ordinance of the laſt par- 
liament, appointing. nine lords to examine 
into the ſtate of the realm, and concert the 
moſt proper means; of reforming and im- 
proving 1t : of having applied to other pur- 
poſes a tax lately granted for the pro- 
tection of the ſea-coaſt, which was ſhame» 
fully neglected to the great danger and pre- 
Judice of the kingdom: of having. pur- 


chaſed for himſelf and his heirs, a' grant of 


fifty pounds a year out of the cuſtoms of 
Kingſton u Hull, which had been be- 
ſtowed by the king's grandfather upon the 


tydeman de Limberg; but ſince forfeited, 


by the ſaid tydeman, of whom the earl bad 


bought it, natwithſtanding the forfeiture of 
which he was ſufficiently informed; . 
8 0 2 © 
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of having, by a” falſe repreſentation of 


fats, induced the king to confirm the ſaid 
purchaſe ; of faxing procured from 'the 
| tx a penſion for his'ſon — upon the 

oſpital of St. Anthony, to the prejudice bf 
the high maſter of the ſaid hoſpital, or 


at leaſt of the king, as the high maſter 


happened to be a ſchiſmatic: of having ob- 
tained divers charters and pardons for mur- 
ders, treaſons, felonies, and other crimes ; 


and particularly a charter of certain fran- 


chiſes to the caſtle of Dover, in diſheri- 
fon of the crown, and ſubverſion of the 
laws and the king's courts of judicature : 
and, finally, of having embezzled ten tliou- 
fand marks, which was raiſed for the re- 
lief of Ghent, by which means that city 
was loſt, together with part of the money. 
Suffolk made ſuch a poor defence againſt 
this impeachmeot, that the king himſelf, 
ho was preſent at the trial, could not help 
ſhaking his head and ſaying, Ah! Mi- 
% chael, Michael, ſee what thou haſt 
„„ „%% ood bm 275051 30 bets: 
He was convicted upon the cleareſt evi- 


dence, and committed to the cuſtody of the 


duke of Glouceſter, who, as (conſtable of 
the kingdom, ſent him priſoner to Wind: 
ſor-Caſtle; and all his illegal grants and 


proceedings were declared to be void and 
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T be parliament haviog thus inflicted con- 
dign puniſhwent on the chancellor, ap- 
zointed a committee of eleven noblemen * 
io examine into the ſlateof the royal revenue 
ſince the king's acceſſion, and to redreſs the 
grievances of the nation. i db 
The king himſelf took an oath to ſtand 
to their determinations ; and the parliament 
decreed. that if any perſon ſhould dare to 
propoſe a revocation of the powers granted 
to this. committee, he ſhould, for the firſt 
offence, forfeit his eſtate, and for the ſe- 
cond, be puniſhed as a traitor. 5 


The commiſſion granted to this council, im- 
ported, that the king of his own free choice, 
and at the deſire of his parliament, had chang- 
ed the great officers of the crown, for the 
better government of the kingdom, the more 
regular execution of the laws, the relief of his 
own eſtate, and the eaſe of his people; and 
had appointed eleven commiſſioners, as a 
ne / council, for one year after the date of the 
letters patent, to examine into the œcono- 
my of the houſhold, and the management 
Cͤ 97 2 GOD; of 


N Theſe were the king's two uncles, the dukes 

of Vork and Glouceſter ; William archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, Alexander archbiſhop of York, the biſhops 
of Wincheſter and Exeter, the abbot of Waltham, 
"Richard earl of Arundel, John lord Cobham, Ri- 
chard le Scroop, and John Devereux, | | 
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of the royal revenue; to receive and diſ- 
burſe all public monies, | ſubſidies, ; taxes, 
and other payments; and to reform and rey 
gulate every thing that was amiſs according 


to their diſcretion. 5 8 


The ſame powers were given to any fix 
of the number, in conjunction with the 
three great officers of the crown; and if 
any diſpute ſhould ariſe between theſe offi 
cers and counſellors, the controverſy ſhould 
be decided by the majority of votes. 


All the prelates and nobility, the -offie 


 cers of ſlate and of the houſhold, judges, 
| juſtices, barons, ſheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, 
and all perſons whatſoever, were required 


to obey, aid, and aſſiſt the ſaid counſel. 


lors, as often, and in what manner. they 
mould dire.  _ 3 
The parliament having gained this im- 


portant point, proceeded In their deliberati- 


ons with a laudable ſpirit of patriotiſm; 
they freely granted a conſiderable ſupply 
grenes part of the money ariſing from this 
ſubſidy was lodged in the hands of the earl 
of Arundel, lord high-admiral of England, 
for defending the coaſt againſt any hoſtile 
o . 
Nor was this all: in order to ſhew their 
gratitude to the king for his ready com- 
pliance with their requeſt, they aſſigned the 
GS „„ | 


for the ſervice of the public; and the 


. 
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This g 
tween the king and his ſubjects was but of 


maritime ſtates in Europe. 
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ranſom of the heirs of Charles de Blois 


to bis favourite the duke of Ireland, on 
condition that he ſhould go over to that 
kingdem before Eaſter, and recover, at his 


own expence, from the Iriſh rebels, the 


large eftate which had been granted him 
r 
ref underſtanding, however, 1 


ſhort continuance; Richard ſoon began to 
repent of the conceſſions ' he had made; 
and reſolved to re · aſſume the reins of go- 
vernment into his own hands. On the very 
laſt day of the ſeſſion, when he thought he 
had no more to hope from their favour nor 
fear from their reſentment, he gave a looſe 
= his indignation, egy ne hn — 
preſſed, and openly de „in full par- 
hament, that . done in that ſeſſion 
ſhould tend to the prejudice of him and his 
crown, or the royal prerogative. | 
As ſoon as the parliament broke up, the 


nem council began to concert the proper 


meaſures for ſecuring the kingdom againſt 
the attempts of the enemy. For this purpoſe, 
treaties of alliance were formed with ſeveral 
foreign potentates, particularly the court of 
Gueldres and the republic of Genoa, which 
was at this time one of the moſt powerful 


The 
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The Engliſh privateers were extremely: 
ſucceſsful in diſtreſſing the French trade, and 


making deſcents upon their coaſts;'andyoun 
H rey Pivtey. who afterwards became 0 f | 
mous-under the name of Hotſpur, began to 
diſtinguiſh kimſelf by his hoſtile excurſions 
from Calais, where he ſerved as a volunteer: 


__ "Mean while the king's extravagance and 
want of economy had involved him in ſuch 

_ difficulties, ' that he was obliged to borrow 
money of his ſubjeRs, to whom he 
by way of ſecurity, aſſignments on t 


pr 
e taxes 
that were to be impoſed by the enſuing par- 
MF. 3 nts 35 0 UE * 
Nor was this the only inſtance of his 


folly and imprudence. He reſtored the earl 
of Suffolk to his liberty, and re- admitted 
him into his councils and confidence; he re- 


tained the duke of Ireland about his perſon ; 
and- his whole behaviour ſeemed to denote'a 


fixed reſolution to revoke the conceſſions he 


had granted in the late parliament. - 


While he was wallowing in all the brutal 


pleaſures of riot and debauchery at Windfor, 
the citizens of London, headed by his uncles 


and other noblemen, preſented a petition, in 


which they deſired that he would diſcard his 


miniſters, who were no other than a parcel 


of blood-ſuckers, who preyed upon the vitals 
of the king and the ſubjects, and order them 
to be ſecured until they ſhould be bronght to 


but at 


kan HARD II. 16; 


wil, and undergo the paniſhment due to 
tar crimes. 1 


Richard, nate at "this N 


waz ſo prudent as to yield to neceſſity, and 


flattered them with the hopes of redreſs; 
but:they were no ſooner gone, than his-crea- 
tures. conſtrued ine manner of this applicati- 
on into open rebellion; and they were ſtrong- 
ly ſuſpeed of having contrived a plot tor | 
aſſaſſinating the duke of Glouceſter and ſome. 
other of the diſcontented nobility. 

Ihe earl of Arundel exerted himſelf wih 
ſo much diligence in fitting out a fleet, that 
in the beginning of the year he was ready to 
put to ſea, juſt as the French had laid up 
their ſhips for that ſeaſon. | In his cruize be 
ſell in with a rich fleet of Spaniſh, French, 
and Flemiſh ſhips,. under convoy of a ſqua- 
dron from Flanders and Caſtile, which he 
attacked with great bravery, and met wth a 
very warm reception. 

The fight was maintained for ſome time 
with e — obflinacy, and dubious ſucceſs ; 

fat victory declared in favour of the 

Engliſh, who took the Flemiſh admiral, and 
ſix and fifty ſhips that were under his pro- 
tection. The purſuit was continued for two 
days with ſuch ſucceſs, that the number of 
their prizes amounted in the whole to one 
hundred and twenty fix, many of which were 
taken by the earl of Nottingham, a whe” 

„n nedle- 
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nobleman of great courage and capacity, who 
now began to diſtinguiſh himſelf as a naval 
officer. JJ 

Arundel had hardly brought his prizes in- 

to harbour, When he received intelligence that 

Breſt was again inveſted by the French forces. 

He therefore immediately ſet ſail for Brit- 
tany, where he obliged the enemy to raiſe 

the ſiege, deſtroyed two forts which they had 

built to ſtraiten the place, and ſupplied it 

with a whole year's proviſions. 

_ John de Montfort, duke of Brittany, had 

been ſo ill treated by the French government, 

that he again reſolved to eſpouſe the intereſt of 

the Engliſh. With this view he had actually 

entered into a private negociation. with Ri- 
chard; and the conſtable De Cliſſon, who 

_ commanded the French forces in thoſe parts, 
ſuſpecting him of ſome ſuch deſign, obſerved 
his conduct with a jealous and watchful eye. 

| He imparted his ſuſpicion to the council of 
| France, and even perſuaded them to ranſom 
' __ the ſon of his old competitor, Charles de 
Blois, who was ſtill detained as an hoſtage in 

|  _ Montfort, informed of theſe proceedings, 

| - . from whence he plainly perceived that the 

| 
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French miniſtry intended to ſet up the young 

de Blois, as his rival to the duchy; and be- m 
ing further inflamed with jealouſy againſt ly 
the conſtable, who is ſaid to have been in fu 


love 
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Wi en his ducheſs, reſolved to ſeize that 
nobleman, before he ſhould be apprized 


of his deſign. 
— troops under the conſtable” $ command 
quartered at Lentriquet in Brittany, 
the — * invited him to a grand entertain- 
ment at Vannes, when after having treated 
him with every mark of hoſpitality and friend- 
ſhip, he cauſed him to be arreſted, loaded 
with irons, and thrown into priſon: and as 
De Cliſſon was conſidered as the very ſoul of 
the propoſed deſcent upon England, that en- 
terprize was entirely laid aſide. | 
It is a melancholy reflection to think, that 
the intereſt of the (op ſhould ever be diffe- 
rent from that of the kingdom; and yet ĩt is 
more than probable, that Richard and his fa- 
vourites were heartily vexed at this happy 
event, which defeated a ſcheme that mi he | 
have proved ruinous to the nation; for they 
had no other hope of being able to free them- 
ſelves from the reſtraint of the council, than 
that of its growing into diſcredit with the 
le from the failure of its meaſures. | 
hen the earls of Arundel and Notting- 
ham returned from their late expedition, they 
were received with ſhouts of applauſe-by the 
whole nation, except. by the king and his 
minions. As theſe two noblemen were ſtrong- 
ly attached to the party of the barons, their 
ſucceſs and Popularity contributed 3 4 
render 
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8 


render them more odious and ſuſpected at 
court. Though Nottingham had been 
brought up with Richard from his infancy. 
he met with a very cold and indifferent re- 


; ception. 4 | 5 


The earl of Arundel was entirely neglect- 


| ed, and deprived of his poſt of high admiral, 
which was beſtowed upon Henry Piercy, ſur- 


named Hotſpur, who, though but a young 
officer, and furniſhed with a'very few ſhips, 
defended the coaſt with great bravery and 
fg ef 5 yp 

The duke of Ireland, inſtead of repairing 
to that kingdom, according to the order of 
parliament, ſtill remained at court, where his 
influence with his maſter conſtantly encreaſ- 


ed, and his pride and arrogance towards the 
reſt of the nobility, became every day more 


open and intolerable, _ 


The duke of Glouceſter, provoked at 


the inſolence of this haughty minion, en- 
| raged at the inſult he had lately offered 


to the royal family by divorcing his wife 


Philippa, the grandaughter of Edward III. 


and concerned for the welfare of the nati- 


on, which, by his wicked and pernicious 


counſels, was now brought to the brink: of 
ruin, .vowed vengeance againſt the guilty 
culprit, and reſolved to deliver the kingdom 


from ſuch a corrupt and abandoned mini- 


In 


ent n 16 
In an aſſembly of the chief nobility at Lon- 


4985 he voluntary made oath before the biſho 


of London, that he had always exerted his 


utmoſt endeavours to promote the intereſt 
and honour of his majeſty, and had never 


entertained a thought to his prejudice or 


advantage. He then expatiated upon the 
_ inſufferable pride and pernicious - meaſures 


of the duke of Ireland, who had diſgraced 


the royal family, deceived the king, and in- 


volved: the nation in the preatelt miſeries 


and calamities; and he declared his fixed 
and determined reſolution to bring him and 
his aſſociates to condign puniſhment. * 


The biſhop, ſatised of Glouceſter's ſin- 


cerxity, acquainted the king with this decla- 
ration; and the earl of Suffolk affecting to 
turn it into ridicule, the prelate told him, 
that ſuch language came with a very bad 
grace from him, who ſtood condemned by 
the parliament, and owed his life entirely 


to the king's mercy, Richard, provoked at 


this ſevere, | but juſt reply, upbraided the 
biſhop with his arrogance and preſumpti- 


on, and even ordered him to be turned out 
of the apartment, 


Every thing now ſeemed to foretiody'-; an 


immediate rupture between the king and 
the barons: the partizans of both parties 


were extremely induſtrious in attacking the 
character and conduct of each other; every 
exerciſe of prerogative in the king was 


| Vo! OL. XIV. * | * 
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magnified into a ſettled deſign. of tyranny 
and deſpotiſm; and every ſtep the barons . 
took for the defence of their liberty, and 
the ſecurity of their perſons, was conſtrued 
into an act of open and avowed rebellion. 
The barons, having concerted a proper 
plan for carrying their ſcheme into execu- 
tion, retired to their reſpective eſtates in 
the country, in order to raiſe forces for 
that purpoſe; and they had no ſooner left 
4 London, than the king cauſed ſeveral citi- 
| zens of their party to be arreſted for high- 
_ treaſon. | 2 15 | my, 
gg The Londoners were ſo confounded at 
| this unexpected event, that they were glad 
| to fave their lives by making a full confeſſion 
pf all that they knew of the plan which the 
barons had formed; and the court releaſed 
them without further puniſhment, in order 
to make a merit of this clemency, and by 
that means draw over the people to the 
| king's intereſt, Fo od hd 
This meaſure muſt be allowed to have 
been a maſterly ſtroke in politics, and had a 
favourable influence on the king's affairs. 
The ſame experiment was tried at Coven- 
try, and was attended with the like ſucceſs; 
and the king and queen, with the archbi- 4 
Mop of York, the duke of Ireland, the pr: 
has Suffolk and other courtiers, made a ] fur 
progreſs into the weſtern counties, in _ lay 
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of perſuading the people to ſupport tbe 
royal intereſt, or, at leaſt, of influencing the 
elections for a new parliament, that it might 
be leſs obſlinate and inflexible than the laſt, 
which had circumſcribed the prerogative 
within ſuch narrow limits. 1 | 


After making a tour as far as the Welch 


Marches, / they returned to Nottingham, 
to which place, the ſheriffs of the coun- 
ties, the principal citizens of London, and 
the judges of England were ordered to re- 
pair, * eee 
They tampered with the ſheriffs to re- 
turn ſuch members as would readily com- 
ply with all the meaſures of the court; with 
the citizens to ſupply the king with men 
and money for reducing the mutinous ba- 


Irons to obedience ; and with the judges to 


wreſt the ſenſe of the laws in favour of the 
adminiſtration. e 
The ſheriffs and citizens could neither be 
frightened by their threats, nor cajoled by 
their promiſes into ſuch a wicked and per- 
nicious meaſure ; but the chief juſtice Tre- 
ſilian declared himſelf ready to gratify the 
court by drawing up an impeachment a- 
gainſt the barons, founded upon certain 
principles, which, however falſe and ab- 
ſurd in themſelves, were to be pronounced 

111. ͤ W 


* 
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Theſe venal and mercenary lawyers having 
received private inſtructions, declared, in an 

authentic inſtrument, that the commiſſion 
granted in the laſt parliament was derogatory 
. the king's prerogative; and that thoſe 
who procured it ought to be puniſhed: with 
death: that thoſe who endeavouied to abridge 
the royal prerogative, ought to be puniſhed 
as traitors: that the king had a right to aſ- 
ſemble and govern a parliament, to appoint 
the ſubjects of their deliberation, and pre- 
ſcribe the method in which they ſhould pro- 
ceed; and that thoſe who delayed the ſub- 
Jes thus ſpecified, and proceeded to other 
buſineſs, contrary to the kiug's pleaſure, were 


. © guilty of high treaſon, and ought to ſuffer: 


the puniſhment due to that crime: that the 
king had a right to diſſolve the parliament, 
and command the members to depart on pain 


of incurring the penalties of treaſon : | that. 


the lords and commons had no right to im- 

peach in parliament any of the king's judges 
or officers, without his majeſty's conſent ;: 
and that thoſe who took that liberty were 
traitors : that he who moved in the laſt par- 


liament for peruſing the ſtatute of depoſition 


againſt Edward IL. and he who brought it 
 1nto parliament, were both of them traitors ; 
and that the judgment paſſed againſt the earl 
of Suffolk was erroneous, and might lawfully 
be revoked. | 
r Such 
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Such were the opinions given at the caſtle 
of Nottingham, by Robert Treſilian chief 
Juſtice of England, Robert Belknap chief 
juſtice of the common pleas, and his aſſo- 
ciates, John Holt, Roger Fulthorp, William 
de Burgh, and John Lucton the king's ſer- 
jeant at law, who ſigned and ſealed the inſtru- 
ment in preſence of Alexander archbiſhop of 
York, Robert archbiſhop of Dublin, John 
biſhop of Durham, Thomas biſhop of Chi- 
A and John biſhop of Bangor, Robert 
duke of Ireland, Michael earl of Suffolk, 
John Rypon, and John Blake. 
Theſe wicked and corrupt judges readily 
 wreſted the ſpirit of the laws, and ſapped the 
fundamental principles of the cinen. 
in this ſcandalous manner, without the leaſt 
ſeruple or remorſe, except Belknap, who, 
after having ſigned the inſtrument with great 
reluctance, ** Now, ſaid he, I want nothing 
but a horſe, a hurdle, and a halter, to 
bring me to the gallows, which, after all, 
« ] could not poſſibly avoid; for had 1 not 
complied, I muſt have died here; and now 
% that I have, I deſerve to die for having be- 
« trayed my country.“ 

While Richard and his courtiers were in 
vain endeavouring to levy troops to carry his 
wicked and arbitrary deſigns into execution, 
he received advice that Glouceſter, and the 
other aſſociated lords, had collected a nume- 

. 15 3 ; rous 
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rous army, with which they were adyancing 


towards London. | 


As Richard had, by his late popular mea- 
ſures, engaged a ſtrong party in his favour 
among the lower citizens, and Brembre the 


mayor was warmly attached to his intereſt, 


he haſtened up to the metropolis in order to 
prevent the deſigns of his enemies, and was 
received with great magnificence by Brembre, 


who promiſed to raiſe a body of fifty thou- 


ſand men for his ſervice. 
Next day the barons arrived with their 
forces at Harringay park, within three miles. 
of London; but inſtead of entering the city, 
and coming to extremities, they were ſo pru- 
dent as to preſerve a ſhew of reſpect for the 


| Londoners, many of whom, they knew, were 
entirely devoted to the king's intereſt ; and 


the ear] of Northumberland, with the lord 


Naſſet, and other powerful noblemen, though 


enemies to the miniſtry, were full unwilling 
to come to an open rupture, hoping that all 
their differences might be happily accommo- 
dated in the enſuing parliament, which the 
king had promiſed to convoke. ** 
Mean while the army of the barons became 
every day more numerous and formidable, as 
well on account of their own popularity, as 
of the freſh diſcoveries that were hourly 
made to the king's diſhonour and prejudice. 
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It was now currently reported, that, under 
the pretext of a pilgrimage to Canterbury, 
Richard intended to croſs the ſea, and deli- 
ver up Calais and ſome other fortreſſes to the 
king of France, who, in conſideration of theſe 
grants, had engaged to ſupply him with an 
army to reduce his rebellious ſubjects to obe- 
dience, and eftabliſh an arbitrary govern- 
ment on the ruins of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion. BOLT | | 
This report was rendered the more pro- 
bable, by tho dangerous and pernicious na- 
ture of the deciſions of the judges, which 
gave juſt cauſe of offence to every lover of his 
JJC ͤ ᷣ ᷣ | | 
Even the moſt virtuous of them, who, 
from a ſenſe of duty, or perſonal affection, 
ſtill adhered to their ſovereign, were fo fully 
.convinced of the iniquity of the king's pro- 
ceedings, and the rectitude of the barons in- 
© tentions, that they could not help expreſſing 
their ſentiments on this ſubject in his ma- 
jelty's preſence. e WT 
This evidently appeared from an anſwer 
which Richard received from one of his at- 
tendants, named Sir Hugh Lynne. He was 
remarkable for that kind of diſcourſe, which 
however farcaſtical, is ſeldom found to diſ- 
pleaſe, and was retained about the king's 
perſon for the pleaſantry of his converſation. 
| . One 


\ 
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One day while the king was employed in 
viewing the diſpoſition of the confederate 
army, he aſked Sir Hugh what he ſhould do 


with them. Do with them!“ replied. the 


knight, © why, let us march out 4nd fight 
„ them; and when you have cut them all 
“ in pieces, you may then boaſt, that you 
have not left one honeſt man in your whole 
© kingdom.” 


Richard, however, was too cloſely beſet 


by ſycophants and flatterers, and too much 
| Incenſed againſt the confederate lords, to 


allow his mind to make that inference, which 


| ſuch a reply was calculated to ſuggeſt. _ 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury and the 
neutral lords exerted their utmoſt endea- 


vours in order to effect an accommodation; 


but Richard refuſed to liſten to their propo- 
ſals, until having failed in an attempt to ſeize 


the earl of Arundel in his caſtle at Ryegate, 
and finding himſelf diſappointed in his ex- 
pectations from Brembre, and the army of 


the barons encreaſing to a prodigious number, 


he plainly perceived the extreme folly of 
making any further reſiſtance. He there- 


fore agreed to a perſonal interview with 
Glouceſter and his aſſociates, who would not, 


however, attend him in Wellminſter-hall un- 


til they had obtained a ſafe · condudt for the 
ſecurity of cheir perſons. 5 


This 
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This. was readily granted, but was like to 


have been baſely violated ; for a ſtrong body 
F armed men, commanded by Sir Thomas 
r 


lvet and Sir Nicholas Brembre, was placed 
in ambuſh near the palace, in order to appre- 


hend and deſtroy them; and the barons, ap- 
| _ of this plot, refuſed to ſet out for 

eſtminſter until che avenues were examin- 
ed; in conſequence of which the conſpira- 


tors were obliged to retire ipto the city, from 


wWhence they had been collected. | 
At length the lords arrived in the hall, and 


approaching the throne with great ſubmiſ- 


ſion, fell on their knees, and continued a: 
conſiderable time in that poſture, before Ri- 
chard deſired the duke of Glouceſter to ariſe. 
' ; The biſhop of Ely reproached them with 
| their arrogance and preſumption, in daring 
to take up arms againſt their ſovereign, who, 
had not he been reſtrained by his royal cle- 
meney, could eaſily have cruſhed them into 

atoms ; and then they were mn to pre- 

; fer their complaints. | 


The lords, who came "ER to act, and 


not to rail, made no reply to the prelate's 


harangue; but ſtill preſerving the ſtrongeſt. 
marks of humility and ſubmiſſion, preſented 
a memorial, in which they inſiſted, that the 
archbiſhop of York, the duke of Ireland, 


the earl of Suffolk, Robert Treſilian, and 


Nicholas Brembre, ſhould be removed from 


his 
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his majeſty's councils and preſence for ever, 
as traitors to their king and country, 
Having delivered this petition, they threw 
down their gauntlets, according to the cu- 
ſtom of the times, and appealed to the 
trial of ſingle combat for the truth of their 
aſſertions, - EIS ee „„ 
Richard, alarmed at the reſolute and de- 
termined air with which they behaved, came 
down from his throne, and laying aſide his 
lofty and imperious deportment, accoſted 
them with great affability and complaiſance. 
He told them their grievances ſhould be 
redreſſed in the enſuing parliament; and in 
the mean time exhorting them to ſuppreſs al! 
their heats and animoſities, and abſtain from 
all acts of violence and outrage, he took both 
parties under his protection. 
He then diſmiſſed them with ſtrong aſſu- 
rances of perſonal eſteem and regard; and as 
a proof of his ſincerity, he, in a few days, 
iſſued a proclamation, clearing the duke of 
Glouceſter, and the earls of Arundel and 
Warwiek from the imputation of treaſon, 
which had been thrown upon them by the 
| five perſons they had challenged to combat, 
and commanding thoſe calumniators to an- 
ſwer to the charge that was to be brought 
againſt them in the next parliament. _ 
| Nevertheleſs, the confederates ſtill kept up- 
on their guard, becauſe they remarked _ 


* 
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ral ſuſpicious ſymptoms in the behaviour of 
the king, who, though he had not allowed 


the favourites to appear at the conference, 
ſtill continued to retain them about his 


perſon, and was entirely guided by their ad- 
vice and direction. 7 7 | 


It was not long before they were convinced 


that their ſuſpicions were but too well found- 


ed. They ſoon received intelligence, that 


the duke of Ireland had gone to the Marches 
of Wales, where he was joined by Sir Tho- 
mas Molineux, Sir Ralph Vernon, Sir Ralph 
Radchf, and ſeveral ſheriffs and other gentle- 
men with their vaſſals, to the number of five 
thouſand, _ . 


Upon the firſt news of theſe proceedings, 


the barons detached the earl of Derby with 
a confiderable body of troops, to ſtop his 
progreſs, and he met him at Radcot- bridge 
in Oxfordſhire, Molineax would fain have 


perſuaded him to hazard an engagement, but 


the duke had not courage to itand the firſt 
charge; he fled towards the river with great 


precipitation; and the bridge being broken 
down, he diſmounted, and Rripped himſelf 


of his armour, and then plunging into the 


river, effected his eſcape to the oppoſite 


bank. 
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Molineux, who ſcorned to fly, was killed 
upon the ſpot; and the earl of Derby not 
only gained a complete, and almoſt blood- 
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leſs victory, but among the baggage of the 
duke, ho was ſuppoſed to have been drown- 
ed in the river, he found a-number of letters, 
lans, and commiſſions, by which the pro- 
jecis of the king and bis ee were ny 
diſcovered. 
This misfortune envoy! Sſcoheertid): the 
meaſufes of the cabal, and ſtruck them with 


ſuch conſternation, that the earl of Suffolk 
diſappeared ; and with a. iſa of eſcaping 


into France, went over in diſguiſe to Calais, 


where he was diſcovered; | and arreſted, by 


his own brother; and by him, and Beau- 
champ the Weender, ſent Fer to Lon- 


don.“ 


- Aﬀeer the battle of Radcot biidos, the earl 


of Derby returned to the lords at St. Albans, 
from whence they advanced at the head of 


forty thouſand men to London, and encamp- 
ing in Clerkenwell-felds, ſent for the lord 
mayor and principal inhabitants, who imme- 


diately came out to meet them, and 3 
| 6d into theit hands the keys of the city. 


By this time Richard had taken refuge in 
the tower, where he found himfelf ina moſt 


wretched and deplorable condition, deſerted 
by every body, But à few of his own ofea- 
tures, who, as they had been proud and 
havghty i in proſperity, were now as much de- 
Joe” in nn and were * inca- 
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le ts adviſe or aſhſt him in che midſt of 5 
is diſtreſs. fr 35 - We 
The conſederates debrin an - allies, 


be was afraid to refuſe their == and 
in this conference, they repreſented his 


fookſh and wicked conduct in ſuch ſtrong 
and ſtriking colours, that the unhappy mo- 
narch burſt out into a flood of tears, pro- 


miſing at the ſame time, to meet them next 


day at Weſtminſter, in order to concert the 


meaſures to be taken in the enſuing par- 


tiament,” which was ſummoned to meet on 
the third day of February. 

The lords conſidered the king 8 — as 
an happy omen that he was füll poſſeſſed of 
ſome principles of virtue; bat in this they 
were greatly deceived ; his tears were ra- 
cher the effect of fear than repeutance; 
they had no ſooner left his preſence, than 


he was perſuaded by his worthleſs mini- 


ons to retract a promiſe, which, as they al- 
ledged, was ſo injurious to his royal dig- 
nity ;- and the barons, apprized ot this cir- 
cumſtance, drew up their whole army on 
Tower- hill, which was then very extenſive, 


that he might be intimidated with the ſight 
of ſuch à number, and ſent a meſſenger to 


aſſure him, that if he continued to trifle 
with them, they would preſently, thiak of 
. 77 another ry to the Gone: 10 

Vor. This 
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This expedient had the defired effect. 
Richard, conſcious of his own guilt, and 
terrified at this menace, ſolemnly engaged 
to keep his appointment at Weſtminſter, 
and faithfully performed his promiſe. —— 
he granted whatever they deſired; and 
up all his minions without diſtinction of ſex 
or quality, | 

The archbiſhop of York and the biſhop 
of Chicheſter had already eſcaped to the 
Continent. Among thoſe that remained, 
were the biſhop of -Durham, friar Ruſhak 
the king's confeſſor, the lords Zouch, Bur- 
nel and Beaumont, Sir Alberic de Vere, 
Sir Baldwin Beresford, Sir John Worth; 
Sir Thomas Clifford, Sir John Lovel, toge- 
ther with ſeveral ladies of abandoned mo- 
rals, who had contributed greatly to the pro- 
 Highcy and corruption of the court. 
Some of theſe were impriſoned in dif- 
ſerent parts of the kingdom; ſome were ob · 
liged to give ſecurity for their appearing in 
court, and anſwering to the charges that 
ſhould be exhibited againſt them; and o- 
thers were only baniſhed the * s = 
ſence. 

Sir Simon Burley, Sir 8 rivet, 
Sir Nicholas Brembre, Sir John Beauchamp 
of Holt, Sir William Ellingham, John 
Blakey ; andthe following clergymen, Richard 

Clifford, 
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Cuitord, John de Lincoln, Richard Mat- 
ford, and Nicholas- Lake, were committed 
to cloſe - cuſtody that they might Wann 
 Gimely brought to trial. 

As tothe judges, who had given the in- 
Emos decifions before-mentioned,  Ful- 
thorp, Belknap, Holt, Burgh, Cary; and 
Lockton, were ſeized on the bench in Weſt- 
minſter-hall; but Treſilian, conſcious of his 
own demerits, had already thought yeoper 
to abſcond. 

Richard, aaa himſelf unable to carry 
his point by open force, reſolved, if poſ- 
ſible, to obtain it by ſecret artifice and in- 
trigue. With this view he had, on pre- 
tence of ſummoning a free parliament, 
inſerted a clauſe in the writs, enjoining 
the ſheriffs to return ſuch members as were 
entirely unconcerned i in the late diſputes; 
but the lords perceiving the tendency of 
this diſtinction, which was meant to deprive 
them of the aſſiſtance of their friends, ob- 
liged the king to iſſue a new writ, re- 

tracting - the ſaid clauſe, as contrary to the 
aſual oem, and inconſiſtent with the fre- N 
dom of elections.“ | 

The parliament meeting at the time aps | 
pointed, the ſeſſion was opened by Thomas 
| 4 "NO = Fan. 
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Fitzalan, biſhop of Ely, and chancellor of 
2 kingdom, who declared they were aſ⸗ 
bled ia redreſs the grievances of the 
public adviſe and aſſiſt ky king in the ad- 
miniſtration of the government, and con- 
cert meaſures for defending. the coaſts and 
the marches of the kingdom, and raifin | 
the neceflary ſupplies 4n the eaſieſt — ; 
mol expeditious manner. . 
The chancellor having bniſhed his cech, 
hs duke of Glouceſter fell upon his k 
and offered to - ſtand trial before his — 
touching a malicious aſperſion which had 


been thrown upon his character, as 16 55 he 


intended to dethrone the king, and uſurp 
the ſovereign authority; but Richard de» 
claring that he was fully ſatisfied of his in- 


nocence, he was, of courle, cleared row — 


all ſuſpicion of that nature. 
I ben the lords ſpiritual and; temporal j in 
gſted upon the confirmation of their claim, 
liberty and franchiſe, of trying and decid-. 
ing all important cauſes, relating to the 
peers, in the ordinary courſe of parliament, 
without being reſtricted to the eommon or 
Civil law of the realm; and their claim 
was admitted and confirmed by the king in 
full parliament. | | 
This point being: ſettled, the fe lords 
appellants ſtood * to open their 2 
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when the archbiſhop: of Canterbury, in be- 
half of himſelf and the prelates of his 
province, entered a proteſt, aſſerting. their 
right to fit as barons and peers of the 
realm, and hear, judge, and determine all 
cauſes, whatſoever brought before that tri · 


bunal; and declaring, that this right ſhould 


not be prejudiced by their "withdrawing on 
this occaſion, in compliance with the ca- 
nons of the church, which forbade them 
to aſſiſt at any trial, where the life or limb 
of a fellow-ereature' was concerned. Ano- 
ther proteſt of the like nature was entered 
by the biſhops of Durham and Carliſle ; 
and their right being owned and confirmed, 
„ withdrew. ba . | k 


hen the appellants preferred their charge 
dior of Vork, the duke of 


againſt the arc 

Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, Sir Robert 
Trefilian, . and Sir- Nicholas Brembre in 
thirty-nine articles, containing accuſations 


of treaſons and miſdemeanors, of various 


kinds and complexions. 


The firſt conſiſted in their ſuggeſting = 
falſhoods to the king, and obliging him to 


ſwear he would be governed by their coun- 
ſels, and live and die in their defence : 
their adviſing his majeſty to give the title 


of king of Ireland to Robert de Vere; and 
to write to the pope for a confirmation of 


Q 3 that 
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that title: their counſelling the king to 
put all the lords and commons of the laſt 
vine page to death, except ſuch” as ad- 
ered to their party: their perſuading his 
majeſty that the late "commiſſion and ſta- 
tute were made to deſtroy the royal au- 
thority; and that all who had a ſhare in 
adviſing and obtaining it ought to be pu- 
niſhed as traitors: their cauſing the king 
to ſend Nicholas Southwell his valet, and 
other obſcure perſons, with letters to the 
king of France, entreating his aſſiſtance to 
deſtroy the lords and others whom he 
deemed traitors; and promiſing, in conſi- 
deration of ſuch aſſiſtance, to cede to bim 
Cherbourg, Breſt, and Calais: their ſend- 
ing to France to procure ſafe- conducts for 
the king, the duke, and others, who in- 
tended to go thither, and execute theſe 
treaſonable projects: their perſuading the 
king to iſſue orders for knights and gen- 
irlemen to riſe with the duke of Ireland; 
and to write to the ſaid duke, repreſent- 
ing himſelf in the utmoſt danger, prefling 
him to come to his aſſiſtance; aud pro- 
miſing to meet him with all his forces. 
In the articles, implying miſdemeanours, 
they were accuſed of rendering the king in- 
acceſſible to his nobility, except in their 
preſence: of engrofling all the king's fa- 


C vours 
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vours to themſelves and their creatures; 
and ſowing the ſeeds of jealouſy and ſuſpi- 
cion between him and his nobility: pro- 
curing grants of Ireland, and Okeham, 
with its foreſts, in favour of Robert de Vere: 
of committing acts of bribery and corrupti- 
on: iſſuing great ſums of money, amount- 
ing to no leſß than one hundred thouſand 
marks, to the duke of Ireland, and ob- 
ſtructing the ordinances of parliament : ſell- 


| ing commands of importance in Guienne, | 


and the marches of Scotland, to perſons un- 
qualified for theſe offices: obſtructing the 
courſe of law : procuring pardons for fe- 


lons and traitors : receiving bribes for 
maintaining ſuits and quarrels: excluding 
lords and other members from the kings 


council: adviſing the king to abſent him- 
ſelf, and avoid treating with the laſt par- 
liament : perſuading him to afſemble ſome 


lords, judges, and others, and aſking their 
opinions on ſeveral matters in a ſuſpicious 
manner: compelling many gentlemen in 


: England and Wales to take oaths, and 
give ſecurity for ſtanding by the king a- 


gainſt all perſons, by which means the 


nation was expoſed to the danger of a ci- 
vil war: ee, the king at a diſtance 
from the commiſſioners appointed by the 


parliament: ranſoming John de Blois without 
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warrant or conſent, of parliament, or of, 
the great council : adviſing, the king to di 
tingu1ſh . his _retinue with badges, à thing 
altogether unprecedented, and of dan; crous, 
tendency : procuring the opinions of falſe, 
jadges, at Ge in order to deſtroy,, 
under colour of Ec who were con- 
cerned, in the late ſtatute and commiſſion, : 
reſolving to, indit the lords, and others 
upon thoſe, opinions, and apprehend. the 
duke of Lancaſter, in caſe he had come to. 
England: perſuading the king that the 
commiſhon and ſlatute were made re of 


- 


riew of depoing im . throne of 
his anceſtors,:  obliging. the companies of 
London. to. ſwear hes would 8 die 
with the kin 7 all his enemies, at 
a time when g lopked, npgp the commil-. 
ſioners to be traitors: publiſhing a procla - 
mation in that city, prohibiting, all perſons 
from aiding or aſſiſting the carl of Arundel 
with arms or proviſions ; and another. for- 
bidding every body to ſpeak diſreſpeRfully 
of the perſons appealed : and perſuading 
the king to ſend a lift of perſons to his 
council, that they might be appointed ſhe- 
riffs, in order to procure a packed. parlia- 
ment. F 8 A 
Sir Nicholas Brembre was accuſed of hay- 
ing ordered ſeveral criminals yo en 
mY 0 
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of 8 by n ight, and executed in an il- 
J he duke of Ireland was 
charged with vic having acted as chief juſtice of 
Cheſter without warrant or commiſſion ; with 
having levied forces to deſtroy the lords and 
the king's lieges, and attempting to kill the 
appellants at the battle of Radcot-bridge. 
Bauch were the articles exhibited 2 ainſt 

che archbiſhop of York, the duke of Ire and 
the earl of Suffolk, Sir Robert Treſilian, and 
Sir Nicholas Brembre, who being ſummoned 
in the chamber of the parliament in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, and at the great gate of the pa- 
lace, without appearing to anſwer to the 
charge, the appellants deſired that the de- 
fault might — recorded, and the lords pro- 
ceed to judgment. 

Accordingly the king and lords temporal, 
without having examined any witneſſes, be- 
ing fully convinced in their own minds 
of the = of — 22 ronounced 
the perſons ap u high trea- 
_ fon. Their De. Fr oc e arch» 
biſhop's temporalities were ſeized, and his 
perſon reſerved for further deliberation; but 
the others were condemned to be draun and 
hauged as traitors. 

Trefilian being betrayed by his own fer- 
_ vant, was taken in a mean diſguiſe, and 

+ a before the * where bed, 
aſke 


| 
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| aſked, if he had any thing to anſwer. in his 


own defoice, and making no anſwer, he was 
ordered to be WO men at 2 80 


; burn. 


Thi:ead'of Sebi ud te A 


Irdlaind had made their eſcape to the Con- 


tinent. Alexander archbiſhop of Vork was. 
apprehended at Shields, attempting to vo 


on board of a ſhip in diſguiſe; - but 
dulce of Glouceſter would not inflit any 

_ corporal puniſhment upon him, leſt” he 

ſhould offend the prelates of his own par- 


ty ; and perſuaded the pope to tranſlate was 


from York to St. Andrew's in Scotland. 


This tranſlation, however, did not ds 


5 ef, becauſe Scotland owned the autho- 
_ rity of Clement the antipope ; and Alex- 


ander was 28 to retire into Flanders, 
where he ſerved a ſmall cure till the day 


of his death, which N about: three 


rs after. „ vi13:10 - 
The earl of Suffolk did not many W 


of Heaton: his diſgrace; and the duke of Ire- 


land died in a few years at Louvain, of the 
wounds he received in untiag a wild 


boar in Brabant. 


Sir Nicholas 5 being brow be: "ip 


fore the parliament to hear his indizadar, 


denied the charge; and; as a Knight, in- 


1 N upon the privilege of defending his 


1 | jung 
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innocence in ſingle combat; but this de- 
mand being rejected by the parliament, he 

was brought to the bar, received ſentence of 
death, and was delivered into the hands of 
the earl mareſchal, who, together with the 
mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs of London, 
attended at bis execution. 
Theſe proſecutions being finiſhed, the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal declared, that 
_ conſidering the king's youth and inexperi- 
ence, nothing contained in the appeal 
ſhould reflect upon him, or tend, in the 
leaſt, to the prejudice of his perſon. - 
Then the commons proceeded to impeach 
the other evil counſellors, by whom his 
majeſty had been led into ſuch pernicious 
meaſures.” The judges, who gave and ſign- 
ed their opinions at Nottingham, were con- 
demned to die the death of traitors; their 
heirs were diſinherited, and their eſtates 
forfeited : the ſame ſentence was paſſed: up- 
on John Blake for drawing up the queſti- 
ons; and Thomas Huſke for aiding and 
abetting the ſcheme" of ſeizing and accuſ- 
ing the noblemen of the oppoſition. 
Theſe were hurried away to immediate 
execution; but the judges, at the interceſ- 
ton of the biſhops, and on account of ſe- 
veral favourable circumſtances that appear- 
ed in their caſe, were indulged with IOW | 
i | on. 
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don as to life and limb, though ſent -ints 
perpetual exile in different parts of Ireland. 
Sir Simon Burley, Sir John Beauchamp 


of Holt baron of Kidderminſter, Sir Joha 


Saliſbury, and Sir James Berners, were im- 
peached by the commons as aiders and a- 
bettors of the five perſons appealed and 
attainted; and Burley in particular was ac- 


cuſed of having contributed by his inte- 
reſt. to keep the earl of Suffolk ſo 


in the office of chancellor; of having al- 


ſiſted that traitor in making his eſc 
from the realm; of having encouraged the 


duke of Ireland to raiſe forces; of hav- 


ing introduced him to court, and; obtained 


for him a grant of the Welch eſtate which 


had belonged to his wife's father the lord 
of Couey; of having introduced to the king 
the mayor of Dover, who aſſured his ma- 
jeſty that he would ſend a thouſand able- 


bodlied men of the Cinque - Ports to aſſiſt 


him againſt the appellants. All theſe 
knights denied the charge, and oſſered to 
prove their innocence in ſingle combat; 


and the lords took time to conſider the 


matter till the meeting of parliament, 


which was adjourned during the Eaſter-ho- 


lidays. M 71 777 ˙ ( 6 6 WW 4 4 Ls 35 
In this interval great intereſt: was made 
in favour of Sir Simon Burley, who — 
$113 e | Deen 
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been the king's preceptor from his infancy; 
and broughr the — rey from the Conti- | 
nent, for Richard was' now married to the 

ſter of the emperor Wincheſlaus, king of 
The queen herſelf interceded for his life; 
the earl of Derby exerted his utmoſt endea- 
vours to fave him; and his requeſt being 
rejected, was ſo provoked, that his reſent- 
ment was like to have occaſioned a rupture 
among the appellants. „en 
Burley was adjudged to die the death of a 
traitor ; but as he was a knight of the gar: 
ter, and had ſerved his country in the reigu 
of the late king with great reputation and 
ſacceſs, Richard, with the conſent of the 
lords, remitted part of the ſentence, and 
he was beheaded on Tower-hill: Beau- 
champ and Berners underwent the ſame 
fate; but the ſentence was executed in its 


utmoſt rigour upon Saliſpurx. 
The nee n thus brought the 
culprits to condign puniſhment, the parlia- 
ment paſſed an act of amneſty and par- 
don, in favour of all who had been em- 
ployed about the king's perſon; or were 
of the retinue, company, counſel, aſſent, 
or adherence of tho'e, who had been at- 
tainted and condemned ; excepting, howe- 
ver, about eight or ten eccleſiaſtics, and a 
Vol. XIV. R e 
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| few laymen, who were excluded ee mny 


from the benefit of this pardon 
- The attainted perſons, ſtill alive, were 
declared incapable of being reſtored to the 


protection of the law ; any pardon” chat 
might be granted them, was, by anticipa- 


tion, pronounced to be null; and it was 


decreed, that whoever ſhould ſolicit, or en- 
deavour to procure any grace in their be- 


half, ſhould be tried, con emned, and exe. | 
cuted as a traitor. _- 
By another act, the commiſtion nod ſta⸗ 


tute, with the proceedings of the laſt par- 


liament, and all the ſteps taken by the ap- 


pellants and their adherents, were confirm- 


ed; and theſe laſt, together with the citi- : 


ens of London, obtained a pardon for all 


felonies, inſurrections, murders, and other 


crimes of which they might have denn | 


guilty. > 
The appeals, i im eachments, judgments, 


and executions, made and given in this par- 
liament, were approved, affirmed and eſta- 
bliſhed, notwithſtanding the abſence of the 


lords ſpiritual ; but with this proviſo, that 


this approbation, affirmation, and eſtabliſh- 
ment, ſhould not be made a precedent or 


drawn into example ; and that though ſe- 


veral points had been pronounced treaſon 
in. this parliament, which were not de- 
clared 
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8 to be ſuch in any Sent f. yet no 
jadges ſhould be empowered to give judg- 


"ment in any other caſes of treaſon, except 
in the uſual axes ogg obſerved by former 35 


laments. 
It was now thought proper, that, as Ri- 


chard had broken his contract with the peo- 


ple, he ſhould renew) his coronation oath, 
and that the barons, in their turn,” ſhould 
agein do him homage and fealty. 
This ceremony being finiſhed, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury and his ſuffragans, 
denounced the ſentence of excommunicati- | 


on" againſt all who ſhould preſume to diſ- 


oy the peace and nge my: of the king- 
m. „ 

The commons had. already continged the 
| the of three ſhillings on every ton of wine, 
and one ſhilling in the pound upon all mer- 
chandize, and had likewiſe granted an half 
tenth and half fifteenth to defray the expence | 
of a naval expedition ; but they now conti- 
nued the ſubſidy on wool and leather; and aſ- 
ſigned twenty thouſand pounds of the 158 
duce to the appellants, to indemnify t 
for the ſums hey had . expended in the late 
proſecutions and other ſervices. 

Every thing being thus ſettled to the fa- 
tiofation of the lords, the ſeſſion, which had 
continued from the third day of February, 
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the fourth day of June, broke up, wick che 
appellation of the unmerciful parljament; 
and another was aſſembled in the fame 
year. at Cambridge, where many uſeful rg- 
gulations were made, relating to the in- 
ternal government of the realm, and the 
| grievance of being obliged 8 Rome 
or beneſices; and in this aſſembly, a ſap» 
ply was voted both by clergy and 17 bins - 
Mean while the earl of Arundel, having 
received a commiſſion as governour of or 
and a renewal of that by which he was ap- 
pointed high admiral of England, put to 
ſea with a ſquadron immediately after Eaſt» 
er; and meeting with a French fleet, took 
eighty of their ſhips, which he brought 
into the ports of England, after havan 
waſted the iſlands of Rhee and Oleron, - and 
alarmed the whole coaſt of France from the 
one end of the channel to the other.. 
He failed again towards the latter end 
of the year with a formidable fleet, havin 
on board the earl of Nottingham, the lo 
Clifford, Sir Thomas Piercy, Sir William 
Shelley, Sir Thomas Cook, and many ather 
perſons of diſtinction, with a body of ſix 
thouſand land forces, His intention was 
not only to inſult the French coaſts, but to 
| Induce, the duke of Brittany to declare war 
againſt Charles. This fleet, however, was 


ſoon 
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Pon attacked and diſperſed by a violent 
form and the earl himſelf, with ſeven and 
twenty ſhips, was obliged to put in at the 
wall 72 of La Pates within a league of 

ren een, 
Tbe caſtle of Bouteville, in that neigh- 
Þavurhood, was then inveſted by the mare- 

ſchal de Sancerre, who hearing of the earl's 

arrival and diſtreſſed condition, ordered the 
inhabitants of Rochelle to put to ſea with 

eight gallies, and block up the Engliſh 
ſhips in the harbour, while, raiſing the 

fiege, he himſelf ſhould march to attack 
| them by land; fo that he imagined they 
| muſt either be taken or deſtroyed. 
x But his ſcheme was defeated by the vigi- 
lance and activity of Arundel, who had 

| repaired his ſhips before the arrival of the 

8 enemy; and receiving ſome. private in- 
2 timation of the mareſchal's deſign, put to 
4 ſea, in order to meet the gallies, which he 


— 


immediately attacked and ſunk; then re- 
turning to the harbour, and landing his 
m forces, he repulſed the French general, and 
er purſued him to the gates of Rochelle. 
ix While his troops were N in this 
as place, he was joined. by La Bernoy, who 
to commanded the fort of Galuſet in the Li- 
var | mouſin for the king of England; and daily 
123 i{k1rmiſhes were fought with various ſucceſs. _ 
"A Lbs But 


bis defign, he failed in the other; he ſoon 
found it impoſſible to perſuade the duke 


though the French king was highly ig 
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But though he ſacceeded in this "part of : 


Brittany to declare againſt Frage; 


cenſed at the indignity offered to his con- 


fable ; Montfort was powerfully ſupported 

| by the dukes of Berry and Burgundy, who 
Were jealous of the greatneſs and reputa- 
tion of de Cliffon ; and it was deemed a 


matter of ſo much conſequence to dra off 
the duke of Brittany from his connexion 


With England, that Charles thought proper 
to pals over the outrage he had committed, 
and even permit him to demand a large ran- 
. Moon om the: condnane. EIT 
Several other conceſſions were made in 
order to effect a thorough reconciliation ; and 
the earl of Arundel was no ſooner-apprized 


bis fleet and forces to England. 


of theſe proceedings, than he returned with 
Ia the courſe of this year, the king of Eng- 


land Joſt another ally, which might have 
been of great ſervice to his affairs. on the 


Continent. A diſpute having happened be- 


tween the duke of Gueldries and the du- 


cheſs of Brabant, this laſt received à pow- 
erful reinforcement of troops from her ne- 
phew the duke of Burgundy ; and in order 
to counterballance that ſupply, her _— 

| . EEE is i 
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viſt" applied 10 the ecurt of England for af. 
fiſkance. Being indulged with an annual 


peuſton of a thouſand pounds, he declared 
| againſt France ; but, Charles falling 


into his country with a numerous army, he 


Was glad to ſue for a pardon, which he 


obtained, on condition of renouncing his 
alliance with England.  __ | 


Mean while the Scots, as uſual; made fre- 
quent irruptions into the northern counties, 
Which they ravaged with fire and ſword. The 
young Douglas, with the earl of Fife, had 
landed in Ireland, where they reduced the 
town of Carlingford, took fifteen ſhips, de- 


fſeated the natives in battle, and plundered 


the Iſle of Man in their return. To retort 
_ theſe hoſtilities, the lords of the Marches in- 
vaded Scotland, and waſted the Merſe : but 


hearing that a numerous army of the enemy 


Was advancing againſt them, they thought 


proper to retire into their own country, 


'without riſking a general engagement. 


The biſhop of Durham, the earl of North- 
umberland, and ſeveral other noblemen were 


im powered to treat with the Scots concern- 
ing a final accommodation; and their en- 
dea vours proving abortive, a commiſſion was 
given to the biſhop of Sodor and Man, to 
negociate with Donald of the Ifles, that he 
might invade the north of Scotland; but 
neither did this project ſucceed, 7 
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The Scottiſh parliament, which met at 
Aberdeen, determined to enter Englan 
with two armies; and this ſcheme was amy 
mediately carried into execution: one 
oy, bodies, commanded, by the earls, of 

las, Fife, and Dunbar, penetrated. be- 
— Newcaſtle, and waſted the whole bi- 
hoptic of Durham; then they ſat down be- 
fore Newcafile, which was defended by the 
gallant Piercy, ſurnamed Hotſpur, his bror 
ther Sir Ralph, and moſt of the gentlemen 
of the northern counties. The Scottiſh. 
amounted to no more than three hup- 
— horſe and two thouſand infantry, and 
therefore was, utterly unable to behege: the 
town in form; ſo that their only intention 
was to provoke Piercy to come forth, and 
venture a general engagement. 
Nor was it long before they obtained bat 
they wanted, In a few days, the Engliſh 
making a fally, a gs enſued, during which 


_ Piercy and Douglas attacked each other on 
| horſeback in ſight of both armies; in age, 
courage, and conduct, they were nearly 


equal; and each of them was conſidered in 


his own country as the flower of chivalry; ſo 


that both fides ſuſpended their blows in or- 
der to ſee the iſſue of this rencounter, 
At the firſt ſhock Piercy was 1 


and would have been taken priſoner, had 


not 
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not his men ruſhed in and ſaved him from 
th diſhonour ; but Douglas had won his 
lance and pennon, which he waved over his 

head, calling aloud, that he would carry it 

into Scotland as a trophy of his victory. 80 

4 he ordered his men to decamp, and 
fr Pi 


aercy inflamed with rage, and meditat- 
ing vengeance, He ſwore, that Douglas 


ſhould never be able to perform his vaunting 
poems and having collected a body of fix 
1 


ndred horſe and eight thouſand foot, he 


immediately began his march in purſuit of 
the enemy, without waiting for the troops 


| which the bimop of Durham was bringing to 


his affiſlance. 


"The Scots, in their return, had inveſted 


te ſtrong caſtle of Otterburn, the fiege of 


which they were warmly plying when they 


were overtaken by Piercy, who inftantly at- 


tacked them with reat intrepidity, though 


it was almoſt dark before he could begin the 


charge. As Douglas probably expekted 2a. 


viſit of this nature, he was not ſurpriſed, but 


drew out his men in good order, and gave the 


enemy a warm reception, | 
The fight was maintained with equal 


bravery on both ſides until night put an end 


to the combat: in a few hours, however, the 
moon happening to ſhine out, the Engliſh 
_ renewed the attack with freſh fury; and 


Piercy 


. „ 8 a * 
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Piercy made ſuch deſperate efforts to retrieve 
his honour, that the Scots were thrown int 


confuſion, and began to give way. Dou. 
las was no ſooner apprized of this cireum- 
| » he than he ruſhed into the Engliſh ranks 
with his battle-ax in his hand; and being 
ſupported by a few truſty followers, made 
ſuch a terrible havock among the enemy, 
that they in their turn began to recoil, tho“ 
not before the brave Scot received three 
8 wounds, of which he inſtantly Lo 
n His death, had it been known, muſt, at 
once, have ſecured the victory to the Eng- 
liſh; but the doubtful and uncertain light 
concealing it from both ſides, the Scots re- 
turned to the charge with ſuch irrefiſtible 
fury, that Piercy, his brother, and an hun- 
dred gentlemen and officers of diſtinction 
were taken priſoners ; the Engliſh army was 
totally routed; and upwards of twelve*hun- 
dred of them were left dead upon the field. 
The biſhop of Durham, advancing at the” 
head of ten thouſand men to join Piercy, 
was no ſooner informed of this diſaſter,” 
than, inſtead of attacking the Scots, who, . 
_ exhauſted with fatigue, and reduced in their 
numbers, as they now were, might have 
been eaſily defeated, he diſmiſſed his forces, 
and retired with his officers to Newcaſtle, 
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| leavin the enemy to carry off their priſon- 


ers and booty at their own leiſure. 


© The other body, which invaded En gland 
by the way of Carliſle, plundered the weſt- 


ern borders, reduced ſeveral villages to 


aſhes, and after having taken a number of 


Priſoners and cattle, returned to their own 
country without moleſtation. . _ 
During theſe tranſactions in Britain, a 
commiſſion was given to the duke of Lan- 
caſter, the king's lieutenant in Guienne, 


to treat with France about a final accom- 


 modation ; and conferences being opened 


on the ſubject in the church of Lenling- 


hen between Calais and Boulogne a truce 
was concluded for three years between the 


two kingdoms; and Robert king of Scot- 


land, afterwards acceded to this agree- 
MEE: „ oe 
As England now enjoyed a profound 
peace, and was freed from all danger of 
a foreign invaſion, Richard reſolved to take 


this opportunity of emancipating himſelf 


from that ſtate of ſlavery and ſubjection, 


uncles, and the other lords of the oppoſi- 
tion. e B08 A EUR Suh. 
ln an extraordinary council of the nobi- 
lity, which was held after Eaſter, he, to 
* A. D. 1389. * 1 


in which he had been hitherto kept by his 
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the ſurprize of all preſent, bey to be 
informed of his own a "ge Sy , ing told 


that he was turned of two and twenty J. 
« Well then (ſaid he) I am certainly ol 
«© enough to govern my own houſe, my 
5 family, and my kingdom; and I ſee no 


* reaſon why I ſhould be deprived of 4 


right which the meaneſt of my ſubjects 


« enjoy.“ 


The lords, confounded at this intimati- 


on, replied, that he had certainly an in- 
diſputable right to aſſume the reins of go- 
vernment into his own hands. © Ves (re- 
% ſumed he) I have been long under the 


0 direction of tutors, whom I will now 


„ remove from my council, and endeavour 
to manage my own affairs.” . "4 


Nor was it long before he carried his de- 
| fign into execution. He deprived Thomas 


* 


Fitzalan archbiſhop of Canterbury of the 
_ dignity of chancellor, and beſtowed that 
high office upon William of Wickam bi- 

ſhop of Wincheſter. The duke of Gloy- 


celler, the earl of Warwick, and other =o 


The fallacy of this kind of reaſoning we have 
already expoſed in a former note. This is the very 
language that was uſed ; theſe are the very ſentiments 
that were entertained by Edward II. and we fhall 
find, in the ſequel, that they led to the ſame perni- 
cious meaſures, which brought that weak and miſ- 
guided monarch to an unhappy and untimely end, 
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of the © . were removed from the 
mee The of treaſurer was taken from 
1 * Hereford: that of high - ad- 
on 5k the earl of Arundel : the keep- 
the Privy-ſeal, all the great officers 


oe 7 2 ſtate and the houſhold, together 


With the jodges, were changed, and every 


was filled with perſons in whom the 


ing could repoſe an entire confidence. 


Richard, conſcious of the unpopularity of 


theſe, proceedings, publiſhed a 8 


on, in Which he acquainted his . 
the 


that be bad taken the government o 
realm into his own 4M 4; that they 

now expect to ſee the public- ge 
more a preſerved, and juſtice d 
penſed with greater impartiality than they 
2 before this alteration. 


_— mo ſame time, in order to gain the | 
affections of the people, he confirmed the 
5 nted in the laſt parliament; and 
the payment of the ſubſidy vote 


ſpen 
ed in the laſt ſeſſion at Cambridg dge. 
About this period the duke of Lancaſter 
returned from the Continent, and effected 


A. reconciliation between the king and the 


duke of Glouceſter. As a reward for this 


ſervice, he was, in the parliament which 


met at Weſtminſter on the ſeventeenth day 
of January.“ 8 duke of * for 


* A. D. 1 390. 
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life, and ſolemnly inveſted with the enſigns 
belonging to that dignity. Edward Plan- 
tagenet, ſon ro the duke of York, was ad- 
vanced to the earldom of Rutland, and re- 
ceived a penfion of eight hundred marks 
in order to enable him to ſupport his new 


r e, 
On the fourth day of the ſeſſion, the 
biſhop of Wincheſter delivered the great 
ſeal to the king, as the biſhop of St. Da- 
vid's did the keys of the Exchequer, which 
1 he kept as treaſurer; and all the lords of 
the council were diſcharged at their own 
requeſt ; then they aſked in open parlia- 
ment if any perſon had aught to object to 
their conduct; which the commons hav- 
ing examined, were pleaſed to approve, 
and declared themſelves perfectly well ſa- 
tisfied with all their tranſactions. © 
This declaration was no ſooner made 
4 than the king reſtored them all to their 
it places, and added the dukes of Glouceſter 
1 and Lancaſter to his council, proteſting, 
however, that for any thing then done, he 
would retain or diſplace thoſe counſellors as 
he himſelf ſhould think proper. 2 c/all 
The oppreflive meaſures of. the court of 
Rome were now became ſo intolerable, that 

the commons defired that the ſtatutes enact- , 
l ed againſt theſe encroachments upon the | 
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royal authority, and'the liberties of the na- 
tion, in the reigns of Edward I. and his 
grandſon, ſhould be ſtrictly put in execu- 


tions. and further regulations made for 1 


venting the growth of this evil. 


Tue archbiſhops, ſtartled at this petition, 7 
| entered a proteſt in behalf of themſelves 


and their ſuffragans, declaring, that they 
would not aſſent to the revival of any old 


- Natute, or the paſſing any new law againſt 
the authority of the pope, or in prejudice 


of the liberties of the clergy. 


15 
Notwithſtanding this remonſtrance, Ri- | 
chard gratified 'the commons ſo far as to 1. 


der the former ſtatutes to be faithfully ex- 


ecuted; and they, in return for this in- 


dulgence, granted a ſubſidy of three and 


- thirty ſhillings and four pence upon every 


ſack of wool, and five, marks upon every 


laſt of leather. for the defence of the king- 
dom, as the duration of the truce with 
France was extremely dubious and uncer- 
tain, This ſubſidy was continued for three 
| years by the next parliament, which met 
on the twelfth day of November. | 


It was in this ſeſſion, that the 2 


06. a thouſand pounds a year granted to 


the dukes of York and Lancaſter was con- 
firmed to them and their heirs for ever; 


and the lords and commons declared with 


8 2 e 
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one accord; that the. royalty and preroga- 
tive of the king ſhould” be Bag Ia 
maintained; and whatever had been done 
or attempted againſt them redreſſed and a+ 


mended ; fo as that the king ſhould be as 


free as any of his progonitors. 
In a word, ſuch a perfe& harmony and 
concord | ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed: between 
Richard and this parliament, that, before 
it broke up, the members - preſented their 
humble thanks to the king for his good go—- 
vernment, and the great zeal he had always 
ſhewn for the happineſs and welfare of his 
" or was the parliament, which met in the 
- courſe of the following year, leſs remarkable 
for their loyalty and affection; they renew» 

ed the declaration touching the king's en- 
joyment of his prerogative, with this addi- 
tion, norwinhianding any ſtatute and or- 
«© dinance formerly made in derogation 
« thereof, particularly in the reign of Ed- 
« ward II.“ and this was paſſed into an att 


5 of parliament . 


At the ſame time they granted him a 
whole tenth and fifteenth, to deſray the 
charges of his voyage to France, whither he 
intended to go, in order to have a perſonal 
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interview with the French king, and, if poſi- 
ble, to effect a laſting accommodation, Over 


and above this libera grant, they voted ethers 


for the. ſervice of the public; and thought 
they had a right. to expect ſome return of 
gratitude from his majeſty. _ 


1 . w * 9 


Full of theſe, ſentiments, the knights of 
the ſhires deſired, that as it was A common | 


practice in corporations, to enrall in the 
number of their burgeſſes all villains or 
copyholders, after having lived a year and a 


day among them, without being reclaimed 


or moleſted, the lords of the manour might 
be allowed to enter ſuch boroughs, and ſeize 


and bring away the villains, who were part 


of their property. 


Richard refuſed to grant this petition, as 


it was a direct attack upon the Pa of 
proper to 


corporations; nor did he thin 
comply with another preſented by the whole 


body of the commons, propoſing an act for 


| ung the villains or copyholders of pre- 
lates and monaſteries to purchaſe land in fee, 
and for prohibiting all villains whatſoever 


from ſending their children to ſchool, by 


Which means they acquired learning, and 


delivered themſelves from their ſtate of ſer- 


vility, to the prejudice of the right and ho- 
nour of the freeholders in England, _ 
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The interview between the Engliſh and 


the French monarchs was to be held about 
Mid-lent at Amiens: at the time a pointed, 


Charles, with his brother and his uncles, 


repaired to that city, and Richard proceed- 
ed as far as Dover in his way thither ; but 
' whether he altered his reſolution of bis own 
accord, or was diſſuaded from his journey by 


the advice of his council, his voyage was 


delayed, and he continued in Dover-caſtle - 
with the duke of Gloucefter, while his other 
two uncles, with the earls of Huntin 1 | 
and Derby, the biſhops of London and 
by, Sir homas Piercy, and others of his 
council, went over to Amiens in quality of 
Ambaſfadors and plenipotentiaries. 
Being met on the road by the dukes of 
Berry, Burgundy, and Bourgogne, they en- 
tere the town with a train of twelve hun- 
_ dred horſe, and during their ſtay were main- 
_ tained at the expence of the French king, | 
Who treated them with equal Wai and 
15 magnificence. 
Immediately after their arrival the n 
rences were begun, but ſo many difficulties 
occurred in the courſe of the negociation, 
that there ſeemed to be * Koper of effekt | 


wg a ſolid Peace. 
£ The 
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The French inſiſled upon the demolition 
of Calais; the Engliſh demanded the re- 
flitution of all the places they had loſt in 
France ſince the treaty of Bretigny, together 
with the payment of one million Rig | four 
handre thouſand livres, that ſtill remained 
.due of king John's ranſom, Charles was 
content that the Engliſh ſhould poſſeſs the 
nige biſhoprics, and all their territories, in 
.Guienne, independent of the crown of 
France, and even offered to pay the remain- 
der of the ranſom, within three years, on 
condition that Calais ſhould be demoliſhed ; 
but the duke of Lancaſter declared, that he 
had no powers to grant ſuch an article. 
The truce was therefore continued till 
Michaelmas in the following year, and the 
terms of peace which France had offered were 
referred to the conſideration ' of the Engliſh 
council. Two French knights, named John 
de Chateau-Morant, and Taupin de Charle- 
merle, accompanied the ambaſſadors to Do- 
ver, in order to learn the king's reſolution 
on this ſubject; and a council being called, 
the plenipotentiaries laid before it the parti- 
cCulars of their negociation. . 
As the members were divided in their 
ſientiments, the duke of Glouceſter ob- 
ſerved that they had no power to conclude 
1 „ a a treaty. 
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A treaty without havin firſt conſulted the 
parliament, particularly with regard to the 
demolition of Calais, which was a matter 
of the laſt importance to the nation; till 
this ſtep, therefore, ſhould have been tak- 
en, no final anſwer could poſſibly be re- 
turned; but, in the mean time, the prp- 
longation of the truce was ratified by his 
„„ ,,, IT EG. 
This treaty of Amiens was productive of 
no advantage to the nation, though it was 
of conſiderable ſervice to the duke of Lan- 
caſter, who received the greateſt part of 
the ſubſidy granted in the laſt parliament, 
in order to enable him to defray the ex- 
Pence of his voyage. With regard to the 
grant of Guienne, which had been beſtow- 
ed upon him, he met with ſome confidera- 
ble difficulties, which were not ſo eafily re- 
VVV e 
The king's order for putting him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of that dutchy, was warmly diſputed 
by the inhabitants of Bourdeaux, Bayonne, 
Dax, and other principal cities, as well as 
the nobleſſe of the country, who imagine 
that this grant contained an alienation of 
the province to the duke and his heirs 
for ever, and an entire ſeparation of it from 
the crown of England, contrary to _ 
WY Fe bn”, 207 2402 90 
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old and original privilege of holding their 
lands immediately of the king or his eldeſt 


ſon, and of no other perſon whatever. 


* Beſides, the grant itſelf was defective and 


imperfe& ; for though it conveyed to the 
duke of Lancaſter the dutchy with all its 

rights, revenues, and appurtenances, and 
enjoined all perſons to do homage and 
ſwear fealty to him; it yet contained no 


clauſe which abſolved them from the 


_ cath of allegiance they had taken to Ri- 


chard. g 
They likewiſe ſuſpected that the grant 


had been extorted by force, or procured 


by a fraud; and in order to remove their 
ſeruples, and ſatisfy their minds in theſe 


particulars, the prelates, nobility, and ci- 
ties of Guienne ſent over deputies to be 
informed of the king's pleaſure from his 


own mouth. ; 


Theſe arrived about Midſummer at Not- 


tingham, where Richard had convoked a 
reat council to conſider of the treaty with 


France; and having acquainted him with 
the nature of their commiſſion, the king 


aſſured them, that he had made the gtant 


of his own free will, and with the advice 
and conſent of his parliament for the duke's 
natural life only. At the ſame time, he 

8 con- 
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214 | The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. _ 
confirmed the liberties and privileges of 


the clergy, nobility, cities, and commons 
of Guienne, in a formal inſtrument figned 


by himſelf, and authenticated by the er 
ſeal of England. 


"I'M End of the FOURTELNTH Vo LUME. ; 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
R. RIDER takes this Op- 


15 M portunity to acquaint the 
Public, that, though his Hiſtory 
will exceed the Length which 
he originally intended, he yet 
hopes to be able to comprize it 
in about Four and twenty Vo- 
lumes; and that he may attain 


this End with the greater Eaſe, 
8 he propoſes to gratify the Read - 


er with Twenty-four additional 
Pages in every ſucceeding Vo- 
lume. 
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